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The Tiger: 


“If my old pard doesn’t throw him I’m done 
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St Paul Pioneer Press, 





G. O. P.:*‘What’s the use trying to get away from it’ ’— 


for.”’— Detroit J urnal 
HEN the news flashed over the 
land that the forces in favor 
of honest government had tri- 


umphed in New York over cor- 


ruption and = fraud, citizens 


throughout our national domain took 


fresh heart for the world-strugele against 


all publie evils. It can hardly be called 
w personal elevation for Mr. Low, great 
as is the position to which he is called, 
for he left a greater one to enter this 


unsavory arena, His, self-abdication in 


behalf of good government extends to 
us the hope that popular government 
will continue with growing power for 
good through the sacrifices of men of 
similar character and attainments. 

One of the features of the New York 
campaign was the elimination of what 


might be called personalities and the em- 
phasizing of issues. The people of New 
York did Mr. 
Low, or who is Mr. Shepard. Their names 


not need to ask who is 


and their characters were an open book 


before them. and their achievements 
were in evidence about the city. 


as might 


Great 
have been the temptation to 
smireh forever the name of Mr. Shepard 





The Tiger had a candidate, 
A Shepard white as snow.—New York Tribune. 








by implying false or improper motives 
to his support of Tammany, the fusion- 
through Mr. maintained the 
high character of the contest by elevat- 
ing Mr. Sheard in popular esteem for his 
personal qualities, accusing him only of 


ists Low 


being in bad company and showing how 
impossible it would be for him or any 
other man to succeed in bettering the 
conditions of the city while dependent 
on Tammany for support. 

Familiar as New York City is with Mr. 
Low’s career, the outside reader knows 
little more of him than the fact that he 
was the president of Columbia Universi- 
ty before resigning that position to enter 





the political contest for mayor. The 








“Go away back and sit down.”’—Chieago Tribune 
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Red-Riding-Hood Shepard: “What big teeth you've got, 
grandma.”— Winneapolis Journal, 








Fatted Steer: “ 1 just wonder what he is going to do ” 
—St. Paul Pi wer Press, 
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abuse of power by Tammany had grown to such dimensions 
that it had come, in one way, to be a national problem. It is 
right, therefore, for the country to know more of Mr. Low 
and the qualities which have commanded the support of men of 
every political doctrine and of every religious creed. 

The boyhood life of Mr. Low was similar in many respects 
to that of the sons of other successful men. His father was 
one of the merchant princes of New York who had descended 
from sturdy New England stock and whose culture and busi- 
ness ability were of the highest standard. From him Mr. Low 
received a thorough business training and learned as well 
those maxims which have been the keynotes of his career. 
an 1870, at the age of 20, Mr. Low was graduated from Co- 
lumbia College at the head of his class. Nineteen years later 
he became president of his alma mater and in less than eight 
years he had made it one of the principal universities of the 
world. 

It was during the nineteen years between graduation and 
the acceptance of the presidency of Columbia that Mr. Low 
came into general public view. In 1876 he enlisted as a volun- 
teer visitor to the poor and two years later he was made the 
first president of the Bureau of Charities. In 1881 his ability, 
his manliness, his absolute independence and his fearlessness 
commended him to those who desired to overturn political mis- 
rule in Brooklyn. Ihe two parties had proved themselves thor- 
oughly incosnpetent and the success of one was simply turn- 
ing one set of rascals out to let another of the same species 
into power. At that time the Republicans were fortunately 
divided into factions, General Benjamin F. Tracy heading 
one faction. With defeat plainly staring them in the face 
the two Republican candidates promised to withdraw if Mr. 
Low would accept the nomination of a re-united party. He 
accepted, was elected and at the end of his term was re- 
elected. In the four years of his incumbency he reduced the 
debt of Brooklyn at the rate of $2,000,000 a year. 

Remarkable as was this record in the management of the 
affairs of Prooklyn, Mr. Low accomplished greater results for 
Columbia University. He became its president in 1889. The 
institution had been chartered in 1754, and was well into its 
second century. It held an honored place in the academic 
world. Its resources and revenues had been thought ample, 
it, counted among its faculty and officers many men of high 
standing and of wide reputation, and its alumni had made 
excellent records in their various professions and callings. 
But the time had come when the college must determine 
whether it would meet the reasonable demands of the new 
education, would respond to the best influences of the educa- 
tional renaissance, would cease building the tombs of the 
fathers and would move forward. 

The buildings were old and ill-suited to the demands of 
modern educational methods. There were barnacles in the 
faculty to be removed, new departments must be started, 
scientific apparatus installed and a suitable library built up. 

“To sell the old buildings and site at a good price,” says 
James H. Canfield in The Review of Reviews, “to purchase 
advantageously the land for another campus, to determine in 
all its details the occupancy of this new ground, to plan build- 
ings and drive construction through to a finish, to transfer 
all departments with no serious break in their work, to suc- 
cessfully refund all outstanding indebtedness, to provide for 
largely increased expenditures, to expand the entire curricu- 
lum, and to thoroughly organize the entire educational ma- 
chinery, to accomplish the affiliation of the hitherto independ- 
ent colleges, and in ten years to be able to leave all this so 
reasonably complete that the leading spirit of it all may with- 
draw without a jolt or a jar being felt in any part of the ma- 
chine, and with no apparent lessening of either power or 
speed—all this is surely a noteworthy achievement. It is, 
probably, without a parallel in the history of educational 
institutions.” 

It is a very able administrator who can so determine and 
direct the relations and work of others that his own place 
and value are scarcely recognized and that he can retire with- 
cut causing what Wall Street would call a slump in the local 
market. It is far easier and far more common to secure a 
reputation for brilliancy by keeping one’s self ostentatiously 
in sight, by insisting upon constant recognition and upon 
constant personal initiative, but this is not organization. in 
this already great university, Mr. Low has proved himself an 
organizer, an administrator, of remarkably high and strong 
character and qualities. 

The results fully justified the choice of Mr. Low as pres- 
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ident of Columbia. Columbia College, though increased in 
attendance, in resources and in reputation, is but one of the 
several entities which serve to make Columbia University, 
Barnard College, Teachers’ College, the Horace Mann School, 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, the School of Law, the 
Schools of Applied Science, the School of Graduate Instruc. 
tion, the Summer School, and the Extension work—these, 
with the old college, constitute a notable collection of educa- 
tional organizations under one management. The sphere of 
university usetulness includes more than four thousand regu- 
‘larly enrolled students, the roster of the instructional corps 
carries more than four hundred names, the graduate students 
who have already secured their first degrees, the “true gradu- 
ate students,” come from a large number of most renowned 
colleges and represent nearly every state in the Union. Even 
the old college is no longer merely local in its enrollment, 
but draws from many of the surrounding cities and states, 
‘Lhe university, thus enlarged and expanded, occupies one of 
the most commanding sites in the metropolis, surrounded by 
other public institutions of unusual importance, the whole 
destined at no very distant day to give to the imperial city 
of the new world the beauty and atmosphere of the classic 
Acropolis. 

To an already strong institution Mr. Low added over 

$5,000,000 in property, one million of which he gave out 
of his own private fortuns for the erection of a library second 
to none in the possession of any school of learning. 
, It was from such triumphs of administrative genius that 
Mr. Low was drawn by a sense of public duty to take an 
interest in the political redemption of New York City. Four 
years ago he was nominated for mayor through the popular 
clamor for one who would not be machine made. A petition 
was circulated asking him to he a candidate of the people, 
having no obligations but to secure the best possible admin- 
istration of public affairs. One hundred and thirty-seven 
thousand voters signed the petition, and more than one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand voted for him. In conformity to this 
petition, he was nominated by a convention of the Citizens’ 
Union, which has a membership of twenty-five thousand 
voters, pledged to non-partisanship in municipal affairs. 

Had it not been for the active opposition of Mr. Platt in 
securing the nomination of his law partner, General Benjamin 
F. Tracy, it is practically certain that Mr. Low would have 
been elected to succeed Mayor Strong. Mr. Platt asserted 
that he would rather have Tammany succeed than Mr. Low 
and his wish was granted. 

As we have noticed, General Tracy was one of the two 
Republican candidates in Brooklyn at the time the independ- 
ents succeeded in having Mr. Low nominated for mayor of 
Brooklyn the first time. General Tracy’s retirement then 
overthrew the Democrats and there is little doubt but that 
Mr. Low would have brought defeat to Tammany four years 
ago if General Tracy had not continued to act as the tool 
of his law partner. 

lt is perhaps as well that Mr. Low did not succeed four 
years ago. The people were divided. Mayor Strong found it 
difficult to act with thorough independence of any organiza- 
tion and carry out the wishes of the people. All the evil ele- 
ments of the city were aroused at the attempt to suppress 
gambling, prostitution and the Sunday opening of saloons. 
The laws which the city government sought to enforce were 
plainly on the statute books, passed by a Republican state 
legislature, but right and just as the laws might be, the law- 
less elements would not accept them and conform to that 
standard. They were restless and determined to have their 
so-called “personal liberty.” 

The triumph of vice and crime four years ago was com- 


plete. The people prepared for the worst and the worst 
came. City government under Mayor Van Wyck, the tool of 
Croker, was the subject of more scandals in corruption 


end blackmail than probably any previous four years in the 
history of any American city. The ice scandal, the water 
seandal, the dock scandal and many others forcibly 
brought to public attention the depth of ignominy into 
which the city had fallen. Nor was the public exhibition of 
corruption the worst. It was only the appearance on the 
countenance of the foulness within. The city government, sup- 


posedly established for the protection of human life and the 
defense of purity and uprightness, turned instead to protect 
vice and crime. 

A powerful factor in awakening the public conscience was 
the open letter written by Bishop Potter, November 15, 1900, 
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wddressed to Mayor Van Wyck, in which the bishop spoke from 
personal experience. to a missionary work 
in which he was interested he goes on to give these startling 
facts: 

“But the thing that is of consequence, sir, is that when a 
minister of religion, and a resident in a particular neighbor- 
hood, whose calling and character, experience, and truthful- 
ness, are all alike widely and abundantly recognized, goes to 
the headquarters of the police of his district to appeal to them 
for the protection of the young, the innocent, and defenseless 
against the harpies who are hired as runners and touters for 
the lowest and most infamous dens of vice, he is met not only 
with contempt and derision, but with the coarest insult and 
obloquy. 

“When this minister complained to a police captain of a 
condition of things in his immediate neighborhood whose dis- 
gusting infamy is a matter of common notoriety—a condition 
of things easily verified 
by any intelligent citizen 
who passes through the 
streets in which it exists 
—he was told that he 
lied, and when, disheart- 
ened by such an experi- 
ence, he carried his com- 
plaint to a higher author- 
ity in the police force, he 
was met with insolent 
derision. 

“T affirm that such a 
virtual safeguarding of 
vice in the City of New 
York is a burning shame 
to any decent and civil- 
ized community and an 
intolerable outrage upon 
those whom it especially 


After referring 


and pre-eminently con- 
cerns. 
“The situation which 


confronts us in this me- 
tropolis of America is 
one of common and open 
notoriety, and of such a 
nature as may well make 
us a byword and hissing 
among the nations of the 
world. For nowhere else 
on earth, IJ verily believe 
—certainly not in any civ- 
ilized or Christian com- 
munity—does there exist 
such a situation as defiles 
and dishonors New York 
today. Vice exists in 
many cities, but there is 
at least some persistent 
repression of its external 
manifestations, and the 
agents of the law are not, as here, widely believed to be 
fattening upon the fruits of its most loathsome and unnam- 
able forms. 

“Vice not only flaunts in the most open ribald forms, but 
hard-working fathers and mothers find it harder than ever 
today to defend their households from a rapacious licentious- 
ness which stops at no outrage and spares no tenderest vic- 
tim. Such a state of things cries to God for vengeance and 
calls no less loudly to you and me for redress.” 

From an appeal like this it is not surprising that Mr. Low 
should be aroused to action. It was a clarion call to every 
citizen to awaken to his duty. So the man already crowned 
with wealth and honors left behind the classic halls, left be- 
hind ease and refined associations, and plunged into the 
campaign to rescue the metropolis from the thralldom into 
which it had fallen. 

llis retirement from the presidency of Columbia Universi- 
ty shielded that institution frem any evil consequences which 
might possibly come to it as the result of his candidacy and 
what seemed like probable defeat. 

Few outside of the metropolis can realize the hold which 


Vammany has acquired over the voting population. In every 
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district, not only at election time, but at all times, day or 
right, the political leader who is responsible for the votes 
of that district holds himself in readiness to offer bail for 
2 man taken to prison, to protect small shop-keepers from 
being forced to the wall by debt, to secure situations for men 
out of work in some department of the city, to advance others 
who had been long employed in one particular place, to send 
a doctor to the sick poor and, in fact, to answer every call 
of the unfortunate or those in trouble—everywhere that a 
vote might be influenced. 





How does 'Tammany get its means for carrying on such an 
extensive work of looking after its people who need help? 
It may safely be said that no business house or individual was 
ever helped by Tammany where a full equivalent was not 
cemanded in return and many times over. The district leader 
is looked after not only by the organization in payment for 
services, but fees prompted by political friendship and obliga- 
tion find their way to his 
pocket. The central or- 
ganization finds its sup- 
port from the percent- 
ages exacted from the 
officeholders, but more 
from exacted for 
the protection of crim- 
inals and houses of pros- 
titution, as shown by 
abundant evidence be- 
fore the Lexow Commit- 
tee. Not only this, but 
a systematic attempt at 
blackmail is forced upon 
respectable 


fees 


business 
houses which they pay 
for protection rather 
than run the gauntlet of 
having their business 
ruined by the police and 
judges in the control of 
the Tammany organiza- 
tions. 

Lishop Potter exposed 
the protection of crime 
and his position was 
strengthened and em- 
phasized throughout the 
campaign by Justice of 
the Court of Special Ses- 
sions, William Travers 
Jerome. Justice Jerome 
was an interesting figure 
in the campaign and his 
whirlwind trips on an 
automobile from one 
meeting place to another 
on speech-making tours 


were the feature of the 

canvass. Justice Jerome 

aroused the women of 

city in their clubs by his exposure of “The Cadets,” 
an organization of young men whose mission is to 


visit parks and take in excursions in the summer time, thea- 
ters and dance-halls in the winter time and there ensnare 
young and innocent girls. These they marry and conduct to 
houses of ill-repute, under the protection of Tammany. “The 
Cadets” reccive a share in the profits and are free from ar- 
rest throngh the influence of tne organization. 

A famous New York correspondent who is familiar with 
all the political workers of any consequence has this to say 
cf the plucky justice: 

“Jerome may well be called “The Roosevelt of the Demo- 
cratic party,” and unless I am greatly mistaken he is on the 
path to a career almost as distinguished as that of Theodore 
toosevelt. He has the President’s courage, dash, earnestness 
and independence, and the same combination of impulsiveness 
and policy. As a stump speaker he may be said to have 
created a style all his own, but one sure to have a crowd of 
imitators. It is a style of wonderful effectir T have 
heard all the great speakers of the last thirty years, and Mr. 
Jerome certainly is quite the equal of any of them in holding 
the interest and arousing the enthusiasm of his hearers. Per- 


eness. 
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haps he would be a failure in the discussion of great national 
issues requiring profound knowledge of history and finance— 
that is yet to be demonstrated— but in the discussion of muni- 
cipal probiems he has no equal in this campaign. He has no 
graces of oratory. He indulges in no “spread-eagleisms.” 
Vhere are few, if any, rhetorical ornamentations in his speech. 
His voice is very penetrating, making itself heard easily in the 
farthest limits of the largest hall, but without effort. There 
is no sacrifice of nuturalness in the endeavor to be heard or 
to make an impression. Ile speaks slowly in a conversational 
way, just as if he were talking to you on the street, but the 
crowd hangs breathless upon every word he says. It is really 
extraordinary the effect he produces with the slight effort 
he puts forth. He is the revelation of the campaign. The 
big men of the Democratic party ought to get hold of Jerome 
and train him for the larger work of national polities. Per- 
haps the effect he produces in this campaign springs from the 


knowledge he has 


of the municipal conditions. Nothing is so 
eloquent as facts. Jerome talks about things he knows, and 
does it in a way, too, to give the impression that he knows 
a great deai more than he tells.” 

The editor of the Outlook has been following the campaign 
closely and he describes Justice Jerome in these words: 

“Judge Jerome is a man of domestic tastes, of personal 
quiet. and refinement, who would shun publicity if he could; 
and he has vone into the exhausting campaign of the last few 
months at personal self-secrifice. No candidate has stated 
more clearly than he the issue of the present campaign: it 
is not an attempt to suppress py law the sale of liquor, the 
playing of cards, the betting of money on horse-races, or any 
cf the personal and social vices of a worse and more degrading 
form. it is an atteinpt to put an abrupt and permanent stop 
to official blackmail, which has filled the pockets of debauched 
pubiie ofticers who by forming the lowest and most contempti- 
ble partnership with vice, share in its profits.” 

So much is said of Justice Jerome in connection with 


Mr. Low’s campaign for mayor since it was against the Justice » 


Justice 
Jerome was a candidate for district attorney and if his defeat 


that the whole force of Tammany were hurled. 


could be accomplished then Tammany could almost defy the 
city government and continue its evil practices. But Tam- 
many wes not successful and the “whirlwind campaigner,” 
as he was called, won his election by 17,000 majority, over half 
that of Mr. Low, which reached nearly 31,000. 

One of the factors in Mr. Low’s success was his shrewdness 
in disarming Tammany of its principal weapons, by declaring 
that his attitude towards saloons and vice would be similar 
to that of Mayor Schieren of Brooklyn. He would make all 
saloons orderly and quiet on Sunday, but he would not attempt 
to close them up tight. He would suppress the open flaunt- 
ing of vice before the public and make it easy to do right, 
but he would not attempt to stamp it out. Others had tried 
to close saloons on Sunday and to stamp out vice in New 
York and they had made conditions worse than before. 

Such an attitude took away from Tammany any ground 
for appeal against puritanical prejudice and enabled Mr. Low 
to center the campaign on the main issue, the putting a perma- 
nent stop to official blackmail by partnership with vice. 

The great victory was won. Tammany was put to utter 
rout. Executive and judicial forees in favor of morals and 
decency were triumphant, ‘Vhat, now, will it mean for the re- 
generation of New York? One answer to this is suggested 
by Mr. Low’s announcement to the public after the election, 
in which he said: 

“[ am pleased to know that the entire city government 
wil] be so nearly at one with itself. It is most fortunate that 
those who are responsible for the administration of the city 
government will have complete control of the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment. I will not be guided by patronage 
in matters of appointment. The charter gives to the mayor 
the appointment of certain officers. I shall make such ap- 
pointments with all possible care. T shall expect each com- 
missioner to consuit with me as to the appointment of his 
deputy. The deputy commissioners will be responsible to the 
mayor as well as the commissioners themselves and every 
commissioner will be held responsible for the administration 
of his whole department. I shall, therefore, leave him entirely 
tree in the matter of the selection of his other subordinates, 
in order to thus hold him responsible. Those, therefore, 
who may wish subordinate offices in the city government must 
deal with the heads of departments, when these heads of 
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departments have been appointed by me. It will be idle to 
make any such application to me, for they will meet with no 
consideration at my hands, nor will | refer them to the com- 
missioners themselves.” 

It is a fortunate thing that the charter of Greater New 
York places within the mayor’s reach the entire machinery of 
city government, especially when the mayor is a man of Mr. 
Low’s ability and character. And it is not surprising that he 
should receive such a message as the following from President 
Roosevelt, who knows conditions in our national metropolis 
as few men do: 

“White House, Washington—I congratulate the city even 
more than I do you upon the overwhelming triumph of the 
forces of decency. The dore Roosevelt.” 

One of the greatest results which will undoubtedly accrue 
to New York and other great cities will be the elimination 
of partisanship in municipal campaigns, for Mr. Low has waged 
unceasing war against partisanship. 

— 


THE TRUTH IN NEW FOUNDLAND 
S IMPLE honesty is one of the striking characteristics of 

the people of Newfoundland—that piety and honesty 
which accompany an austere religion, says Norman Dunean in 
\inslee’s magazine. Doors are not locked; property lies ex- 
posed everywhere, no watch is kept on the fish when they lie 
drying on the flakes. No man takes advantage of his neigh- 
bor, no man quarrels with his brother, no man appeals to the 
law, nobody is arrested. 

‘If vou leave these lying here, said the writer: to a man 
of Birehy Bay, pointing to a magnificent set of caribou antlers, 
‘yowll lose them. These can be sold. you know.’ 

“*An’ who'd take them, sure?’ said Jonathan. 
“*Well, 1 might.’ 
“But that would be stealing,’ he exclaimed. 
‘But you would never know that. I was the thief.’ 
‘Suppose,’ said he, cunningly, ‘that I went ’round asking 
people if they took ’un. Supose I comes t’ you an’ says, “Did 
you taken ’un?” What could you do? I’d have you then, sure.’ 
““O, that’s simple. I’d say no.’ 


“*O,’ he cried in horror, ‘but that yould be a lie!’ ” 


“ 
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T the present moment ballooning is occupying a promi- 


nent position in France. and the most important per- 


This 


young Brazilian had the good fortune to be born the son of 


sonage in the public eye is M. Santos-Dumont. 


a rich planter, owning extensive coffee plantations in South 
America and employing some 6,000 men. 

Brazilian by birth and nationality, but of French descent, 
Santos-Dumont’s father was educat- 
ed in Paris at the 
where he 


Centrale, 
fondness for 


Ecole 
acquired a 
mechanies which 


was inherited by 


Alberto, born at Sao Paolo 
on July 25, 1873. 

Santos-Dumont 
been 


his son 
junior has long 
interested in the subject of 
batlooning and has devoted his life 
to inventing a dirigible balloon. In 
1897, at Nice, he made his first as- 
cent in an ordinary spherical bal- 
loon. He soon came to the conclu- 
sion that this form of balloon 
not capabie of being successfully 
steered, and adopted the cylindrical 
shape. 


was 


His first balloon, constructed 
in 1878, was a cigar-shaped cylinder 
with two points, 25 meters in length. 
This balloon was provided with a 
motor attached to the framework of 
the ear, which turned an aluminum 
screw with 
On Sept. 18, 
No. 1” 
of the assistants 
Starting on its first trial. Since then 
Santos-Dumont has made many ex- 


sails one meter wide. 


1898, “Santos-Dumont 
was torn by a false maneuver 


aeronaut’s when 
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completed. With this, on Sept. 19, Santcs-Dument maneuvered 


successiully before the members of the International Aero- 
Saint-Cloud. The 


a bicyele seat. with only a stout bar for sup- 


nautie Congress in the aeronauts’ park at 


balloonist sat on 


port. Though this trial was most successful, unfortunately it 
resulted in a serious lung atfection attacking M. Santos- 
Dumont, brought about by the wind from the sails, which 


were situated front of the aeronaut. He was 
obliged to go to Nice and remain some months for his health. 


During his 


directly in 


absence, the rich and 


Deutsch, offered a prize of 100,000 franes to whoever 


manufacturer sportsman, 
Henri 
should start from the aeronauts’ park at Saint-Cloud, circle 
the Eiffel Tower, and return to the park without descending: 
to the ground, within 30 minutes; this offer to be 


May 1 , every year until 1905. 


good from 
to Oetober 31 


On his return from Nice Santos-Dumont immediately en- 
tered this On July 12, 1901, he 
5 from the aeronauts’ park and 
sailed to the tower. 


into competition for prize. 


started with his halloon No. 
There his rud- 
der would not respond and he was 
compelled to return to Passy, des- 


cend and repair his steering gear. 


lie then sailed to the Eiffel tower, 
circled it. and returned to the park. 
‘his achievement aroused the great- 
est excitement in it was 
prove the 
dirigible 


aris, as 
practically to 
feasibility of a 


conceded 
balloon, 
and that the Deutsch prize could be 
won. The next day Santos-Dumont 
made an oflicial attempt before the 


judges in the Deutsch contest. Ow- 
ing to a rising storm, and some- 


what to a defective motor, the bal- 
loon was wrecked on a tree in the 
Rothschild The 


Dumont No. 5” was 34 meters long, 


estate. “Santos- 


held 550 cubic meters of gas, and 
carried the boat-shaped basket pe- 
cnliar to Santos-Dumont’s balloons. 
The motor was a four-cylinder elec- 
tric one of 


turned an 


and 
with 
times a 
was con- 
structed of aluminum bars. 


16-horse power, 


alumninum screw 
broad 200 


framework 


saiis 4 meters 


minute. Its 


periments and had many failures. The rudder consisted of a three- 
His perseverance and stoical calm M, SANTOS DUMONT eornered silk covered frame. The 
have, however, stood him in good sails were located in the rear. San- 


stead, until he has finally succeeded to a great extent. 

His nerve and presence of mind were first demonstrated, 
when his second lacking the stability, 
plunged to the ground from a considerable height, fortunately 
without injury to the occupant. The “Santos-Dumont No. 3,” 
the product of the year 1899, was also unsuccessful. In August, 
1900, the year of the Paris Exposition, the fourth balloon was 


balloon, necessary 


tos-Dumont utilized this same type in balloons 6 and 7, but 
strengthened the motor to turn the sails 300 times a minute. 
No. + and the suceeding balloons were all provided with what 
is enlied a whose purpose is to regulate auto- 
matically the volume of gas, which would otherwise fluctuate 
under varying air-pressures. 


balloon-net, 


Balloon No. 6 on August 8 was 
wrecked on a house on the quay at Passy, endangering Santos- 
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Dumont’s life. 

It remained for Balloon No. 7 to achieve brilliant success. 
October 19, at 2:30 p. m. Santos-Dumont left the park at 
Saint-Cloud. A west wind was blowing. Going with the wind 
the balloon reached the Eiffel tower in 9 minutes. There a 
great crowd of spectators were awaiting it. At a height of 
500 meters from the ground the balloon circled around the 
tower without an error in steering, and in less than twenty- 
one minutes started on its return trip. In exactly 29 minutes, 
30 seconds, it was directly over the Aeronaut’s Park. Before 
the guy rope was caught 70 seconds elapsed. By the terms of 
tne prize offer, the trial was to last from the loosing of the 
rope at the start to its seizure at the finish. According to 
this rendering Santos-Dumont did not win the Deutsch prize. 
Morally he did. When his feet touched the earth, he cried: 
“Have 1 won the prize?” and the spectators joyously responded 
“Yes, yes!” Dr. Deutsch, the giver of the prize, grasped his 
hand with the words “in my opinion you have won.” The 
nudges, however, took issue with this, in view of the 40 seconds’ 
delay. At a meeting of the judges held Nov. 4, however, it was 
decided that Santos-Dumont was entitled not only to the palm 
of victory, but to the Deutsch prize as well. 


<——_> 


NOTHER ballooning feat of moment was the recent at- 
tempt of Count Henri de la Vavulx, a well-known French 
aeronaut, to cross the Mediterranean in a balloon. Count 
de la Vaulx was prominently connected with the Aerostatic 
exhibit at the Paris Exposition of 1900. When Count de la 
Vaulx’s project was announced. popular interest, already on 
the qui vive for aeronautic achievements, was at once enlisted. 
The expense of the trial was defrayed by subscription, and 


DAY 


the French Admiralty ordered the cruiser Du Chayla to ae- 
company the balloon and render assistance in case of need, 

The balloon used was fitted with steadying and guiding 
apparatus of the type invented by Henri Herve, designed to 
hold the balloon at a moderate height above the sea and to 
enable it to tack against the wind. 

At 11 o’cloek on the night of October 12 the balloon start- 
ed on its journey from Les Sablettes near Toulon, bound for 
Algiers. 

The Count de la Vaulx had with him in the basket Casti]- 
lion de Saint-Victor, Lieutenant Tapissier of the navy, and 
M. Herve. The gas with which the balloon was inflated not 
being of the best quality, they were obliged to leave some 
of their instruments behind. 

The balloon started off in a southwesterly direction, but 
the land breeze speedily changed its direction and drove the 
Ddalloon westward. ‘Toward midnight of the second day the 
flight of the “Mediterranean” was again southerly, though 
by 5:30 a. m. it was again driven westward. That morning 
cn American steamship passed the balloon. By afternoon 
cf the same day the wind changed, and the balloon could not 
maintain its southern course, being driven northward for 
twenty miles. At 2:30 the town of Perpignan in France was 
plainly visible. 

Therefore the journey was abandoned, and the balloon 
taken on board the cruiser. Though this attempt to cross 
the Mediterranean was not successful Count de la Vaulx con- 
siders the fact proved that it is not dangerous for a balloon 
to venture above the open sea. He believes such a course to 
be most favorable to free flight of the balloon and will soon 
make a second attempt to cross the Mediterranean. 

Translated for Our Day from Tllustrirte Zeitung. 
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FATALITY OF LIGHTNING 
J1THOUT doubt lightning was the 
first electrical phenomenon that 
was cver observed by human beings. To 
this day it remains the least known and 
least understood of natural 
manifestations, except, perhaps, 
aurora. 

The Electrical Review, in a re-assuring 
article as to its fatality, says there is a 
vast deal of popular misconception con- 
cerning the danger of lightning and the 
nature of it. The lightning flash is a 
diseharge from a cloud at a high poten- 


electrical 
the 


tial with reference to the earth. When 
the atmosphere is charged with water 


vapor and some eddy or current in its 
colder upper strata is deflected down- 
ward, causing condensation, exceedingly 
minute drops of water are formed, each 
bearing an electrical charge. The con- 
solidation of these into larger drops re- 
sults in a very great increment of the 
potential of the charge, since the capac- 
ity of the drop varies with its diameter 
and the volume of the drop with the cube 
of the diameter. 

The consequence of this is that it takes 
for example eight drops consolidated 
to make one of twice the diameter of 
the constituent drops, and the charge on 
the surface of the consolidated drops 
will be four times as great as that upon 
the surface of its elements. In this way, 
as the small water particles unite to 
form drops which fall as rain, the poten- 
tial of the charge they carry increases 
until it attains enormous values and the 
lightning flash leaps to the earth, which 
may be regarded simply as a body of 
very great electrostatic capacity. This 
discharge, which is called lightning, is 
apt to be more or less destructive, al- 
though the energy of an individual flash 
is perhaps not very: great. 

Often the conditions are such that the 


discharge takes on an oscillating charac- 
ter, producing violent surgings of cur- 
rent. No very accurate measurements 
have been made upon the currents in- 
volved, but it is taken to be of the order 
of 1,000 to 5,000 ampheres. The electro- 
motive force necessary to cause a flasha 
mile long is probably several million 
volts, and, of course, the power of the 
flash measured in watts is very great, 
but its duration is correspondingly short. 

Protection of property and life from 
lightning flashes has been a subject that 
has enchained the attention of natural 
philosophers since Franklin sent up his 
historic kite. The net result of more 
than a century of attempt to secure 
protection has been the lightning rod 
in its more or less inefficient forms, and 
the discovery that buildings of modern 
construction having metallic roofs and 
often metallic frames as well, are prac- 
tically immune from attack by lightning. 
The total number of deaths due to light- 
ning in anv given summer is comparative- 
ly very small—in the ratio of about one 
to each 200,000 population in the United 
States. 

In cities the destructive influence of 
lightning is exceedingly small, although 
occasional fires are caused by it, espe- 
cially where gaspipes abound. Protect- 
iion of electric circuits from lightning 
has been an interesting subject for re- 
search for a number of years, and several 
highly efficient devices have been con- 
structed for this purpose. 

Today, lightning is little feared by the 
station superintendent and should be 
very little feared by anyone. The time- 
honored rule that it is wisest to keep in 
the open and not in the shelter of trees 
is one which common prudence dictates. 
Recourse to the feather bed of our an- 
cestors, however, is no longer necessary, 
except to quiet the nerves of timorous 


Be 


persons, while the ancient superstitions 
regarding handling steel instruments 
and sitting in draughts may be utterly 
disregarded. A modern building in a 
city is as nearly absolutely lightning 
proof and those in it are as nearly ab- 
solutely protected from lightning as is 
possible. 
— 
NEW SYSTEM OF TELEGRAPHY 


HE new Hungarian system of tele- 

graphy, the introduction of which 
was announced eighten months ago, has 
been a marvelous success. The system 
has been installed between Buda-Pesth 
and Fiume, a distance of 375 miles, and is 
in practical working order, at a speed of 
40,000 words an hour. The messages are 
written in Roman characters and require 
transcription. 

Negotiations are in progress for es- 
tablishing the system in France and Ger- 
many. The latter government will give 
it a trial between Berlin and Cologne. 
and the installation will be completed in 
a short time. The system is an ingenious 
combination of the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, and photography, the messages 
being written on sensitized paper by ray 
light and developed and fixed by an au- 
tomatie process. 

— 
FROM TACOMA TO LIVERPOOL 


HE Bureau of Foreign Commerce has 
£ received from the Tacoma Chamber 
of Commerce and Board of Trade the an- 
nouncement that a new line of steamers 
has been established to ply between Ta- 
coma and Liverpool, via the Suez Canal, 
touching at Manila and other Philippine 
ports, all the Straits ports, and those of 
India, Arabia, Egypt, the Mediterranean. 
and the Continent. There are nine ships 
engaged in this line, with a tonnage vary- 


: ing from 4,000 to 11,000 tons. 
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HE commemorative address delivered by Justice David 

J. Brewer of the United States Supreme Court, at the 

Yale Bicentennial, is a strong argument in favor of 

higher education, its points being incortrovertibly thrown into 

relief by the brilliant background of Yale’s two-century re- 
cord of progress and achievement. 

Considering “Yale’s Relation to Public Service,” he said in 

part: 

“At an hour when twe hundred years that have been 
clasp hands with unnumbered years that are to be, when his- 
tory stands face to face with prophecy, 
the earnest soul calls for no mere boast- 
ing tale of things achieved. The loyal 
sons of Yale behold their Alma Mater, . 
erect in queenly glory, and with swelling 
heart contrast today with two hundred 
years ago. Her library, then 40 volumes, 
now over 350,000; her instructors, then 
a rector and one or two tutors, now a 
president and over 270 professors and 
teachers; her students, then a handful, 
now over 2,500. Of buildings and grounds 
she then had none; now her magnificent 
structures cover block after block in the 
City of the Elms. 
now . great university. 


Then a small college; 
Then little more 
than a name; now a stupendous fact. 
Then with little touch or influence upon 
the community; now a mighty power 
in the world. The mustard seed has 
become a great tree. But as we recall the 
words of the Apostle, “The things which are seen are temporal, 


gaze we 


but the things which are not seen are eternal.” 
how solemn, how inspiring these words! 


How true, 
The tables of stone 
upon which the Almighty chiselled the Commandments are 
broken and gone, but the Decalogue still rules the world. The 
cross on which the great sacrifice was made is seen no more, 
but the infinite love expressed in that sacrifice illumes the 
upward path of the race. The ink with which the Declara- 
tion of Independence was written is fast vanishing, but its 
glorious assertion of equal rights will to the end of time 
inspire the heroic soul. And so of all things. We are not 
indifferent to the visible things. We rejoice in the richness 
and splendor of the garments of our stately mother; but 
these are the visible and temporal. Let us go behind the 
veil and search the unseen for that which is immortal and 
which gives promise of immortality to Yale. 

“Note the declared purpose with which she began life, 
and the spirit in which that purpose has been earried into 
effect. 
two hundred years old, to fit young men ‘for public employ- 
ment both in church and civil state.’ 


That purpose was, as expressed in her charter, now 


She was the first educa- 
tional institution in the world to make the fitting for public 
service the expressed and dominant purpose of her educa- 
tional work. 


What a noble, inspiring purpose! True public 


service is not office-seeking or oflice-holding. It is a striving 
to promote tie interests of the people: a seeking of the 
general welfare: an effort to make the lives of all sweeter, 
purer, nobler; it is service of the public and for the public. It 
is high honor for an institution in these United States of 
America to have trained its graduates to good citizenship. 
That was the expressed purpose of Yale’s life, and as a domi- 
nant purpese always molds and controls one’s activities, it is 
not strange that her sons should be conspicuous for their 
devotion to the public welfare, that the lives of the great body 
of her graduates bear witness to Yale’s constant loyalty to 
The roll-call must be omitted, but in 
every department of life in which faithful service has been 
rendered some son of Yale has written his name near the 


her expressed purpose. 
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summit. Who shall say that the purpose of training for 
public service has not inspired and glorified the life of our 
Alma Mater! 
“Senator Ingal!s said of Opportunity: 
‘f knock unbidden once at every gate! 
If sleeping wake; if feasting, rise before 
| turn away. It is the hour of fate.’ 

“The founders of Yale heard the knocking and opened 
wide her doors to the great opportunity. 1701 and one of the 
thirteen original colonies were auspicious and opportune time 
and place for the establishment of a 
college with such a purpose. The over- 
shadowing political fact of the last four 
centuries is the evolution of the problem 
of government of, by and for the people. 
On the virgin soil of this new continent 
the most vigorous spirits of the most 
virile races sought homes far from the 
overshadowing influences of monarchial 
systems; and here began, at first in a 
feeble way, but with constantly gather- 
ing strength, the inauguration into the 
life of the world of the thought that 
every man is free and every man a ruler. 
It was at such a time, on such a conti- 
nent and during the evolution of this 
great. problem, that Yale came into be- 
ing and has lived her life. What a mag- 
nificent opportunity! Popular govern- 
ment was not fashioned in an hour or 
born in a day. Siowly the structure of popular government 
was to rise—did rise—-and skilful must be its architects; pa- 
tient and faithful its toilers. And to the work of educating 
its architects and training its toilers Yale devoted her life. 
Ignorance would have wrecked the movement; ambition and 
selfishness would have stayed its growth. In fullest sympathy 
with the thought which underlies the problem, Yale strove to 
give her students the best of education, and to fill them with 
the spirit of public service.Today the great temple of popular 
government in this republic rises before the world the most 
magnificent structure on the political horizon, and in and 
upon all that lofty structure from lowest wall to highest spire 
Yale has written these immortal words: ‘I train for public 
service.’ 

“Another significant feature of Yale’s life is her relation 
to religion. Public employment in church was one of the 
avowed purposes of her creation. During the first hundred 
vears forty per cent of her graduates entered the ministry. 
The founders were Congregational ministers, robust in the- 
ology. Committing the control of the new college to their 
own denominations, they wisely bound it to no creed; fastened 
it to no dogma. Yale was always broadly catholic. 

“So much for the past; that at least. as Webster said, is 
secure. Yale stands 
Is this only the ripening, to 
be followed by decay and death? 


And now fer the present and future. 
today a marvellous institution. 
I turn again to her rela- 
tions to the great work of fitting for publie service and find 
an answer in the need of such work for the preservation and 
perpetuation of popular government and her fidelity to her 
declared purpose in respect thereto. The conditions of life, 
social and political, are not as they were. We stand in a 
wondrous hour. It is the time of marvellous achievements; 
the day of magnitudes and magnificences. The great army 
of civilization is marching from victory to victory. Yet now, 
as in the days of Patrick Henry, amid the shouts of joy and 
triumph are notes of discord, the ery of the modern John 
Hooks, hoarsely bawling, beef! beef! 
of popular 


beef! The structure 
government in this republic towers great and 
strong, and yet the question of its permanence is not settled. 
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Its possibilities of good are greater than ever before; yet it 
Consider 
these things which are rapidly changing all conditions of life, 
especially those in this country: 
communication 


lives under new conditions and faces new dangers. 


Transportation, travel and 
changed. Time and dis- 
tance are almost, annihilated, and each year is adding speed, 
eapacity and comfort. 


have wonderfully 
The forces of life are centripetal and 

and the potent 
term in the vocabulary 
Vur recent war with Spain for the deliverance of 
Cuba, with its resulting acquisition of Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, was but one act in the great drama. Add to this 
the other recent products of skill, machines for 
relieving the hand. Add also the wonderful increase in our 
population, the thronging multitudes coming out of every 
people and race, with ditferent habits of thought, different 
notions of government and different degrees of intelligence, 


not centrifugal. WWnion unity are words. 


Neighbor has beeome a recognized 


wf nations. 


inventive 


und we have some of the elements which are changing the 
conditions of the great problem of popular government. 
“These various causes are operating to produce wealth, 
consolidatioa, centralization. The rapidity and multitude of 
seen in colossal fortunes, in 
gigantic undertakings, in enormous financial consolidations 
and corresponding organizations of labor. 


mereantiie transactions is 
Local self-control 
The 
the State Legislature, while 
ture is yielding te the expanding powers of 
Politieal pa 
the forces of industry, business 
and politics seem passing under the dominance of single cen- 
tral control. Is this centralizing tendency antagonistic or 
helpful to the republic? Is it consistent with popular gov- 
ernmert? Apparently it is antagonistic. Forms may not be 
seldoin cares about forms; it seeks the sub- 
conivel. Many and insidious are the temptations 
which atiend the eferts of power to centralize and establish 
atself wealth 
holding: 
purchased. 


is giving Way before the pressure for centralized power. 
town mecting is supplanted by 
the laiter in tis 
Congress ‘ies ure largely under the management 


of bosses. and whole great 


«hanged. Powe 


stance of 


and jis oer of luxuries; sweetness of office- 


manufactured and 
in the center has these and a thou- 
sand other strings reaching to every side of the surrounding 
circle. Many a financial 


popular appa even though 


He who siunds 


and industrial leader asserts that 
there is no need of a college training excep: for the few who 
wish to follow a merely life; that the 
would be spent more wisely in learning the machinery 
Mysieries of organization and business. 


professional time 


and 


These assertions 


are 
the ourery of power against equality; the challenge of the 
forces which seek to polish the material to those which aim 
at the elevation of the 


intellectual and spiritual. If the end 
of life be the mere building up of colossal machines for doing 
work and making money. then it may be that the young man 
should commence 


ws scon as possible to learn the workings 
of the 


Hut the purpose of life is broader, and in- 
eludes the relations of the individual as well as of the organ- 


machine. 


ization and the machine to the larger public and to popular 
goverpment. 

“You cannot stay this movement towards consolidation 
and centralization. It is a natural evolution. 


Injunction 
against strikers will not stop it; legislation against trusts will 


not. Attempting to stay the movement of its chariot wheels 


by injunction or statute is lunacy. 


Appeal must be taken to 
the 


great court of public opinion, whose decrees are irre- 
sistible. In that court every man is counsel and every man is 
judge. That court may not stay the movement, but will con- 
trol it. It can make the movement with 


all the wonderful 
things attending it subserve the higher thought of eanobling 


WIDOWS OF 


now living, Mrs. 
arrison and 


| Save widows of Presidents Grant, 

Mrs. Mrs. H McKinley. Mrs. 
Grant passed through almost every kind cf an existence dur- 
ing her married life, poverty to affluence. Now she 
divides her time between her home in Washington and her 
daughter's home in England. She and her daughters have been 
constantly in the public eye. The reverse is Mrs. 
Gartield, whose life has been spent in retirement in a 
suburb of Cleveland, Ohio. 


are 


Gartield, Mrs. 


from 


true of 
quiet 
Mrs. Garfield is a small, spare wom- 
an with fine features and snapping black eyes. She is noted 
chiefly for her demestic qualities and her suberb self-control. 
Her husband cree said of her that never in his politieal career 


the individual. Who shall lead and guide in that court? 


Not 
the demagogue, appealing for selfish purposes to ignorance 


and prejudice. We want no Mirabeau here. We turn to the 
edueated lover of his country, the one who believes in her 
institutions; who would not destroy but keep pure, and is filled 
evermore with the thought that true service of the public is 
ihe greatest glory of man. We look to him in that court for 
the preservation of the liberty of the individual against the 
threatened dominance of wealth and organization; to invig- 
orate the so-called generalities of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and to fill the land with a spirit of independence 
aud liberty. We lock to him in that court to exterminate the 
assussin and to put an end to anarchism, so that nevermore 
n the history of this republic shall the sad story be told that 
durirge forty years, out of seven men elected to its highest 
olliee three perished by the hand of the assassin. 

“Here, then, is my answer to the leader of the organiza- 
tion. ‘The organization may need only an always reliable cog 
in the machine, but the republic needs something larger, 
stronger, grander, something more than a cog. It needs the 
eduested man, to whom organizations and individuals are 
simply instruments to subserve the higher interests and glory 
of the republic. So it is that in these days of tremendous ma- 
terial activities there is as never before the néed for educa- 
tional imstitutions filled with the spirit of devotion to the 
public service. America Yale. Will Yale prove equal 
to the craergeucy? She herself has grown. Organization has 
a foothold iu her life. She dwells in princely habitations. Her 
cdueational appliances an: facilities are wonderful. Are all 
these things which wealth has gathered about her but the 
deevration cf the mausoleum, or are they the appliances and 
facilities for a larger work of training and service? If the 
one, the funeral ode nay as well be written. If the other, 
then :l! the magnificences of her present equipment will be 
but the tools of the greater usefulness and the habiliments 
of an ever-advancing glory. Will that thought of public serv- 
ice vanish irom her halis? From out the silence of God’s acre 
I hear her sacred founders reply, God forbid; from the great 
army of instructors and graduates now numbered with the 
silent inajority comes the earnest 


needs 


answer, never; while from 
the lips of ten thousand living instructors and graduates rolls 
thunderingly the solemn cath of President Jackson, ‘By the 
eternal,’ never! 

“Yale. attitude toward religion has not, will not, change. 
True it is that the per cent of her graduates entering the 
ininistry is greatly diminished, but the larger range of human 
activities fi ily accounts for this. Religion in its truest sense, 
aus seen in deeds rather than words, as shown by life rather 
than creed, is still regnant. The thought with which Yale be- 
gan, of service to others in Church and in State, is still domi- 
nant. And this thought will continue, ‘I came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister.’ 

‘Rrethren of Yale, words are needless to bear Yale’s mes- 
sage to you, er to tie your hearts to her. We are thankful 
for all she has been We glory in all she has done for 
Without fear we see the gateways 
pen before her, for loving faith beholds only 
brighter and i seending steps up and along which she will move 
to the heights eternal. 


to us. 
our country cud humanity. 


of the future 


Touring the oil of gladness on her 
loyal children, inspiring them with the highest ideals of public 
service, she will walk in the wisdom of light, the freedom and 
courage of truth, while ti!l the end of time her sons shall be 
pritces in the ever-expanding realm of triumphant democracy 


priests in the ever-rising temple of God upon earth.” 


PRESIDENTS 


had he suffered in the least from any word or act of hers. 
During the years spent by Mrs. Garfield in Washington she 


was most often found in the Congressional Library 
studied 


. where she 


the subjects for whieh she was tutor to her 


After General Gariield’s death it was reported that the family 


sons. 


had been left without resources, and a considerable sum was 
raised by private subscription among the dead President’s 


friends. The income from this fund, together with the pension 


of $5,000 a year voted by Congress, has enabled Mrs. Garfield 
to live in quiet comfort and to send her boys threugh Williams 
Coliege. of which institution 


her father was an rlumnus. She 


is now Sixty-three years of age and in pocr health 
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THE BARNARDO HOMES 


HOW ENGLAND’S HOMELESS CHILDREN ARE RESCUED 


By HENRY F. COPE 


VERY BODY in England 
knows of “Barnardo's 
Homes;” a great many 

people in America have heard of 
this charity; but few people 
even in London, know that they 
embrace over seventy separate 
institutions. It would fill more 
than the issue of this journal 
briefly to indicate the plan and 
purpose of each of these branch- 
es, for almost all have different 
missions. The legal title of the 
organization gives one the best 
idea of its work as a_ whole: 
“The National Incorporated <As- 
sociation for the Reclamation of 
Destitute Waif Children.” ‘That 
is just what this is, a mission for 
the salvation of the waif, the 
“larrikin” and “hooligan.” Last 
year they dealt with 13,393 chil- 
dren, a number greater than the 
aggregate of all admissions to all 
similar institutions. All through 
the year 7,677 children were 
housed, fed, clothed and edueat- 
ed, 2,362 were being cared for in cottage homes in the country, 
931 young peopie were transferred to Canada, 68 incurable crip- 
ples and other sufferers were rescued, over 130,000 free meals 
provided and 50,000 lodgings furnished outside of those for the 
regular inmates of the homes. This is but part of one year’s 
work. Who does it? This kind of work, growing every vear, 





reaching out all over the world, must have something greater 
far than the services of a large body cf employes, be they 
never so competent; something greater far than the direction 
of the best board of managers. It must have a soul, an‘ th's 
is found in the man whose name will ever be most closely 
associated with this great work, 
Thomas John Barnardo. One seeking 
to visit the homes or the hospital in 
London, the Girl's Village Home at II- 
ford, ‘the Babies’ Castle at Hawk- 
hurst, the Emigrant’s Homes, the 
“Ever-Open-Doors” in the different 
cities, would find them only by in- 
quiry for “Barnardo’s Homes,” and, 
having seen all, no one would be con- 
tent without knowing the man who in 
God’s providence, has caused all these 
things to be. 

A young medical student at the Lon- 
don Wospital, preparing to go _ to 
China as a medical missionary some 
thirty-five years ago, volunteered for 
cholera service when almost all others 
had fled in fear of the plague, and 
was sent to work in the East End of 
London. Here he met with the one who 
was to turn his heart back from 
China and lead him to his great life 
work; and this was no other than a 
ragged, shirtless, shoeless, street arab, 
Jimmy Jarvis by name. Dr. Barnardo 
was then giving some of his time to 
the conduct of a ragged school which 
met in a disused donkey stable. It 
was literally a ragged school as well 
as 2a school for ragged bovs. No work ever began under 
humbler auspices, except, perhaps. that in the Bethlehem 
manger. To that dirty, close, crowded room one cold night 
came Jimmy Jarvis and when the time came for closing he 


begged to remain. The youne doctor urged him to go home. 


“Ain't got no home.” Jim informed him. “Don’t live no- 
where.” 


This was a revelation to Bernardo, that there should be 
a boy without parents or home, and he was astonished and 
ineredulous when Jim informed him that there were many 
more in the same predicament. In fact, he would not believe 
until the boy took him that night and showed him thirteen 
Loys sleeping cn the iron roof of a shed, choosing this place 
that they might not be disturbed by the “bobbies.” As the 

oon shone clear in that frosty night down on those boys 
sleeping in their worn rags Larnardo’s soul was stirred and 
he gave himself to the rescue of “don’t-live-nowheres”; no- 
body’s children became his. He dedicatea himself to God for 
ithe werk of rescuing the destitute waifs and street arabs of 
London. 

This was a great, a tremendous task, especially for a 
young man, friendless and unknown in a great city. Yet he 
was not alone; he looked to his Father and found heaven on his 
side. He went out; found many more boys sleeping in boxes, 
barrels, on roofs and under arches: then he went to the West 
Knd and told the wealthy of these things. They could not be- 
lieve him, and so he piloted a party, the Earl of Shaftesbury 
amongst them, to a place where, under promise of a _ half- 
penny apiece, seventy-three boys crawled out of their hiding- 
places in a nondescript heap of crates and packing cases. 

Then the work began. First a small house was engaged, 
cleaned, repaired and washed by the doctor himself, helped by 
twenty-five boys taken in from the streets. Before lone one 
cther hoine, two ragged schools, and then a home for fifty 
boys with schools and workshops were opened. The year that 


the doctor was married, 18 


73, the Ilford home for girls was 
founded, and from this time on there has been a continuous 
growth; from the small beginnings of that day to the greatest 
work of its kind in the world. 

Such a work has not been easily accomplished; there is in 
it alk the evidences of the man of restless energy, lofty ideals, 
and large faith. There has been opposition, the most bitter 
coming from Catholic priests, who objected to having the 


+ 


children of Papists rescued by Protestant hands. Some have 
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misunderstood the work and poured obloquy upon it; but this 
has only served to make it better known. 


All the institutions are supported entirely by voluntary 


contributions; last year $740.000 was received. llere there 
has been large opporturity for the exercise of faith; often has 
the treasury been practically empty and the needs most press- 
ing hey he men of faith has waited on God. ts he Says, 
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“IT have never for one moment doubted that God is with us, 
that in his own good time all the help needed would be sent.” 
Take a page from his own experience and you will see the 
principle on which the work has been sustained. 

“Several years ago,” says Dr. Barnardo, “I had to raise 
£500 by June 24 or submit to the foreclosure of a mortgage. 
The 15th of June arrived and I had no money in hand. I had 
two friends, wealthy men, who had told me to apply to them 
whenever I was in great difficulty. I wrote to them both, only 
to hear that one was out of town for an indefinite period, and 
the other was too seriously ill to attend to mundane 
affairs. By the 20th things had got worse. No money had 
come in, but instead there was an additional claim for £50. 
The 21st passed: no money; the 22nd, ditto; on the 23rd the 
average receipts for the Homes were lower than usual. On 
the morning of the 24th all that arrived by post was 15s. Al- 
most in despair I made my way to the lawyer’s office in the 
West End who held the mortgage, hoping that I might induce 
him to grant me a postponement. 

“Passing down Pall Mall, I noticed standing on the steps of 
one of the large clubs a military-looking man who stared in- 
tently at me as I came along. I glanced instinctively at him, 
and then resumed my way. In a moment or two I felt some- 
one patting me on the shoulder. ‘I beg your pardon, 
my interlocutor, as he raised his hat, 
Barnardo.’ 
age of me.’ 
nize you. 


any 


said 
‘I think your name is 
I said, ‘Yes, that is so; but you have the advant- 
‘Oh!” he said, ‘you do not know me, but I recog- 
I have a commission to discharge. I left India about 


two months ago, and Colonel ————— gave me a packet for 
you. It contains money, I believe; for he is a great enthusiast 


for your work, and he made a large collection for you after a 
bazaar that his wife held. But I have not been long in Lon- 
don, and have not had time to go down and see you. Only this 
very morning, however, I was thinking that I must make time 
to call upon you, when, curiously enough, I saw you coming 
along. Do you mind waiting a moment until I fetch the 
packet ?’ 

“T gladly acceded to his request, and returned with him to 
the club. He ran upstairs, and presently brought me down 
a large envelope addressed to me, carefuily tied up with silk, 
and sealed. I cpened it in his presence. Imagine my astonish- 
ment and my delight when I found in it a bank draft to the 
value of £650! This had been sent from India rather more 
than three months previously, before I myself realized that 
IT would have to make the special payment which was that 
day due. I cannot doubt that in the providence of God the 
bearer of the message was allowed to retain the package until 
almost the last minute, so that faith might be tested and 
prayer drawn out unceasingly.” 

Well is this called a national society; no better work is 
being done for the nation. These Homes are drawing in boys 
and girls who would certainly become the vicious, criminal, 








RESCUED FROM THE STREETS ON A SINGLE NIGHT 


and immoral, and returning them to the nation as educated, 
moral, regenerated men and women. 

And the man who is doing all this? He prefers to remain 
hidden; to tell of his work is to describe him. He is willing to 
have his Homes described, but not himself. Quiet, cultured, 
with intense love for humanity showing in his face and pas- 
sion for his work on his tongue, he hides behind what he has 





done, content, knowing “whoso shall receive one such little 
child in My name receiveth Me.” 

Did you ever stop to think what five thousand people 
mean? A family of five thousand; that is greater than the 
population of many American towns. And this family is com- 
posed altogether of children; besides those aided on the out- 
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side in different ways Dr. Barnardo has in his Homes a family 
of five thousand. 

A man must be without heart who can go through the 
Homes without his sympathies being stirred and his eyes 
moistened. While interview in the large 
office at Stepney Causeway, there came into the reception 
room a nurse with two small children, aged about 2 and 4. 
These tiny tots clung to the nurse and criec as though their 
hearts would break when taken from her and turned over to 
the care of a conduct r, an employe of the Home, who was 
to carry them through the city to Cannot Street station and 
take them by trair to the Babies’ Castle at Hawkhurst, Kent. 
Then to think that these two were but typical of the number 
now being cared fer, of the 42,500 who have passed through the 
Homes since their founding. 


waiting for an 


They had been just received, 
probably rescued from some house of ill-fame or from the 
hands of unnatural parents. “No Destitute Child Ever Refused 
Admission”; these are the words in large letters running the 
whole length of the front of the central building. Not only 
are the doors ever open to applicants, but twenty agents are 
employed, eleven in London and nine in the provinces, to seek 
out children who are in danger from their moral or physical 
surroundings. 

We waited through the children’s play-hour, struck with 
the contrast between their happy care-free shouts and the 
prematurely old voices of the children in the East End. Then 
we were taken, first, to the dormitories of the Boys’ Home; 
learning, on the way, that there were 120 trained workers, as 
teachers, nurses, clerks, ete., employed in the management of 
the business here at headquarters and in the care of the 500 
boys. There are four large dormitories, each with its regi- 
ment of about a hundred white, clean, well-made beds. The 
bovs are taught the gospel of cleanliness, for besides a large 
swimming bath there are 1mmense lavatories where every boy 
must wash to the waist three times a day. 

-assing through the school rooms we came to the work- 
shops. Over half the boys in residence are bound as appren- 
tices to the different trades which they are taught in these 
shops. In the carpenter shop they were busy making the 
trunks for a party of their youths about to leave for Canada. 
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The product of the brushmaker’s shop would be sold in the 
open market. In the harness shop | noticed some boys appar- 
ently not over ten years of age, and I asked several, “Ilow old 
are you?” ‘Their answers ranged from fourteen to eighteen. 
The early conditions of their lives had dwarfed them. All the 
workshops were light and airy, equipped with modern machin- 
ery and superintended by experts. In the tailor’s shop almost 
every boy is a cripple; one little fellow, although without legs, 
was getting around nimbly on his 
tailors, over 
forty of them, were busy the year 


hands. ‘These young 
round making the uniforms for their 
fellows, while in the shoe shop there 
were thirtyefive making the footgear. 
Seven hundred four-pound loaves are 
turned out daily in the bakery, where 
a dozen boys supply the needs of 
three pecple. The little 
printers do almost all the presswork 
of the 
pamphlets and books, turning out some 


thousand 


Homes, including reports, 
of the best work to be seen in Eng- 
land. Besides these there are the 
blacksmith, engineer, matmaker, tin- 
smith and wheelwright shops. 

’assing into the chapel, I inquired 
as to the religious condition of the 
children when received. The follow- 
ing will serve for an answer: ‘Three children were Lrourht in, 
They were asked: 


aged from eleven down. “When you say 


your prayers. what do you say?” 

As though at a regimental word of command the two boys 
slipped up to their sister’s side; all three stood motionless for 
a moment with hands clasped in front, and eyes turned up soe 
that only the whites could be seen, and then in most lugu- 
brious voices they whined out in 
doggerel: 


unison the following 
fonko ponko, Tox wox 
Rusty keys and no locks. 
Rags and bones, dry your eye, 
Ill punch your head if I see you ery.” 
This said, the children turned their eyes down again, un- 











SOME OF DR. BARNARDO'S BOYS 


elasped their hands, and looked at me with perfect seriousness, 
as though they had done a clever thing. 
In the Homes religion 


occupies no secondary place. 


“Protestant, Christian, Evangelieal, but not sectarian” is the 





motto of the institutions. Daily services are held and religious 
instruction given. 

Across the narrow street is the hospital for the waifs, 
known as Her Majesty’s Hospital. It has been calied the palace 
of pain. A wonderful little oasis: clean. bright, cheerful, in 
that dreary quarter, though filled with eriprled forms. One 
little fellow, Jim, lay with drawn, : 


<] features: citht months 


DAY 11 
old and tetally blind. In anotber tiny cot lay Willie Taylor, 
iwo months old, deserted by his mother, a tiny, puny frame. 
Many such are the little ones left on the streets, either left 
to die because of their infirmities or spared to be used as tools 
by professional beggars. 

In the Girls’ Village Home, at Ilford, are some fifty cot- 


ir@es, 


ach of which from sixteen to twenty-five girls are 
housed. The plan is to make each approximate, as nearly as 





IN THE DAY NURSERY AT BABIFS' CASTLE 


possible, to the life of a normal home and family. Barnardo 
calls this “a protest against the barrack system of caring for 


the destitute.” At Hawkhurst. down in Kent, the very little 


labies are cared for; 436 infants in arms were received last 
vear. One thousand five hundred children are boarded out in 
private families, under careful supervision, in the country. A 


wood-yard which earned 





900 in one year, and an Aerated 
Water Factory, earning $2,500, are maintained in the Commer- 
cial Road. Some of the boys are employed in the City Messen- 
gers’ Brigade; others in the Union Jack Shoe-blacks’ Brigade. 
Many girls are trained for domestic service at the Beehive, 
And yet tae half has not been told of the vUpen 
Orphans’ Homes. People’s Missions, Edinburg Castle 
Coffee Palace, the Medical Missions, and all the others of the 
scventy-odd different institutions. The difficulty in writing of 


Fackney, E. 


Doors,” 


them is that while you are doing it new ones are springing 
into being; you can never keep up with Barnardo. Yet as 
you go through these Homes and see what is being done, every- 
thing reminds you of him; in spite of his modesty he cannot be 
hidden. As King Edward said: “These Hemes are esrrying out 
«a work dear to all who wish well to their country.” 

— 


A BRISK AFRICAN TOWN 
“YJ. HUE Germans have done wonders for Dar es Salaam, the 
| capital of their colony of German East Africa. They 
lave been greatly assisted by its natural advantages. for the 
larbor is one cf the best on the whole seaboard, offering to 
hipping an available space several square miles in extent. 
lcowever fiercely the storms may rage without, the waters 


«f this land-locked haven always remain unruffled. 





Kleven vears ago Dar cs Salaam was an insignificant ham- 


let containing a half dozen stone cabins and 200 native huts. 
Two years ago it had a population cf nearly 300 Europeans 
and 15,000 natives. It was found in the pest fall that the Eu- 
repean population numbered over 300 and that 21,000 natives 
rived in the place. The town, which occupies an elevation above 
the harbor, has been beautified with splendid gardens and 
jong avenues bordered with lilacs and almond trees. Even 
he quarier occupied by the natives, which is usually very 
filthy in African ports. is a model of neatness. 

There are now in the capital eight German commercial 
houses buying rubber and other products of the interior and 
ending quantities of commodities inland to be sold to the 
atives. The town, having a brewery, is able to make its own 
leer. Three hotels make life very comfortable for travelers. 

here are also a few Greek and Portuguese merchants, in ad- 
cition to about two hurdred shops kept by Hindus and Arabs. 

Dar es Salaam has a newspaper of its own, which every 

eek prints all the local news and condenses tidings from the 
world at large for the perusal of its African patrons. The 
imate is hot, and therefore machinery for ice-making has 
heen imported, ice being now an article in common use. Soda 


water is also manufactured in the town. 
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FROM THE GHETTO TO THE FARM 


By HATTIE H. HOFFMAN 


HERE is perhaps no community of citizens in any Amer- 
ican metrepolis on which curiosity and interest is so 
strongly focused at all times as that of the Ghetto Jew. 

That this iuterest is founded on real attraction is not to be 
dispuied. ‘he multiplication of interests afforded by the 
Ghetto and Ghetto life has suffered to attract attention from 
innumerable sourees, as varied in nature as its remarkable 
variety of interests would suggest. 

To a great many the Ghetto is regarded as a necessary 
evil. To the inouiring student of social reform, to the repre- 
sentative of progressive American life, it has always been 
looked upon with fervent disapproval, as typical of a serious 
blight upen the common progressive spirit of the age. Means 
for its extinction have been sought in innumerable channels 
of reform, 

As a menace to public health, civic and social growth, as 
un antagonist to the best standards of commercial enterprise 
by virtue of the sweatshops, the Ghetto is viewed by the 
piuncipal authorities and the socialistic reformer only as a 
hideous growih to be exterminated. 

The Ghetto, brought into recent prominence by the writ- 
ings of Israel Zanywill, represents the favorite abiding center 
for a certain type of orthodox Jewish immigrants. For the 
mos: part these are the Russian, Roumanian and Polish Jews. 
The manners, customs and religion of tne descendants of 
Abrahan are clung to with tenacity by these people of the 
Ghetto. No general departure from the ways and manners 
of their forefathers has ever been attempted by the Ghetto 
Jew. ‘The Chicago Ghetto is no exception to this condition of 
affairs. 

in numerons instances has the law been invoked to adjust 
some phase of local government in this alien Jewish colony; 
not in a criminal aspeet, for no class of people are more law- 
abiding, but important sanitary affairs requiring the rigid 
attention of the local health board have been brought into 
repeated prominence. 

Schemes innumerable have been promulgated for the 
destruction of the vicious elements that form the greater part 
of Ghette life. 

One of the most attractive and without doubt the most 
practical solutions of the problem that has yet appeared for 
the ultimate redemption of the Ghetto, and the consequent 
alleviation of its sufferings, is that evolved by Rev. A. R. Levy, 
himself a Jewish rabbi in this alien district in Chicago. 

Entirely diiferent in method from the Baron Hirsch colon- 
ization movement, yet in’ principal somewhat. similar, Rabbi 
Levy has presented to the Ghetto people an attractive, unex- 
piored Eden in the shape of farm industry. The results of the 
new scheme so far shown are highly creditable and express 
beyond all doubt the success of the Jew in this field of indus- 
trial activity. 

What could be more desirable, after ages of persecution 
that have left their stain upon the lives and ambitions of this 
people of a despised race, than a cheerful return to the quiet, 
contented paths of rural life, to the green fields where their 
primitive fathers toiled and lived in happy contentment? 

For centuries almost without number, at least as far back 
as written history records, the Jew has been the merchant of 
the world. He has been the trader, the money loaner. He has 
pushed out into the unbeaten paths in search of new articles 
ef commerce, he has furnished the capital for the vendor. 
The Jew is associated in the common mind only with the life 
in the city. lt is almost inconceivable to picture him outside 
the environment which speaks of crowded conditions, of busy 
marts, of jostling throngs, of eager, pushing buyers and 
sellers. ‘his is the Jew of the Bible and of history. He 
toaned money to kings and queens to supply their needs of 
personal gratification He furnished them with the sinews of 
war. 

But with many there has lately come a desire to break the 
bonds that hold them to their prison house of miserv and 
ceaseless toil. So strongly have the charms of a free life in 
the open air, surrounded by God’s natural gifts of beauty, 
appealed to those endowed with a progressive spirit, that 
many of the women, notwithstanding their proverbial love for 


fine jewels, have sacrificed many hoarded treasures to hasten 








the attainment of that liberty and freedom which accompan- 
ies life on the farm. 

The idea which holds out a helping hand to the hundreds 
of deserving Jews who have sought religious and social liberty 
on American soil, is a simple one indeed. 

The promulgators of the movement, with Rabbi Levy at 
their head, have formed themselves into a company known as 
Jewish Agricultural Aid Society. This organized body is com- 
posed of wealthy Jewish merchants, bankers and men promi- 
nently identified with the highest commercial, social and 
educational interests of Chicago life. Every member of the 
societv is a natural and practical philanthropist in the broad- 
est sense of the term. They are men who have themselves 
experienced many distressing phases of Ghetto life, passed 
through its dangers, its unhappy environments, borne with 
the insults which reek of Jewish tradition, and risen to lofty 
positions of wealth and worth; men who now stand ready to 
kelp their more unfortunate brothers. 

By the new movement, the peddler, “sweater,” cigar- 
maker, storekeeper—-for these are the common occupations of 
the Ghetto Jew— are all given equal chance to provoke a better 





plane of living. Each worthy applicant, whether married and 
weighted with the responsibility of a large family, or unmar- 
ried and inspired only by enterprise, may receive a loan of 
from $100 to $700. With this sum he is enabled to make the 
payment on a desirable tract of farming soil, or more often 
he wil! acquire the right to a piece of government land. Out 
of the loan he also provides himself with the necessary imple- 
ments tc be used in the cultivation of the land, and it also 
furnishes him with articles of food for his livelihood during 
the first days of his apprenticeship. 

Fruit, truck and dairy farims are given the preference. The 
farmer’s maiden effort is usually to be found upen a small 
tract of land leased for that purpose in the environs of Chi- 
cago. Such a move tends to destroy the first feeling of utter 
isolation which the farmer experiences at the rapid transi- 
tion from the busy marts of the city and the crowded tene- 
ment with its mass of jibbering, noisy humanity, to the 
voiceless, silent prairie. 

The reports of the work show that the first year spent by 
the farmer is one of earnest striving for a successful future. 
At the end of the first year all who have been thus engaged 
have reported a tirst payment on the loan made. In the three 
hundred families sent out by the society there has been, in no 
instance, a case of loss reported. 

The ultimate ownership of the property is the essential 
basis of the scheme. The future independence of the man is 
sought fer, and he is not allowed to undertake an enterprise 
beyond his abilities or to assume a greater indebtedness than 
he can conveniently discharge. The secretary secures the 
money by interesting one of the members of the society in 
the case. The matter is then made a personal affair between 
the member of the society and the beneficiary. 

Independence is the very keynote of the new project. 
Whining mendicaney and cringing pauperism are unheard of 
in this new venture. The aim of the society is to create a 
position of trust and self-confidence for the toiler in the 
Ghetto workshop. Through his own efforts, with the ‘com- 
bined assistance of the society, he becomes a self-sustaining, 
independent and happy member of society. 

The whole scheme is conducted on a thoroughly business 
basis. On the sums of money loaned to the farmer applicant 
he is expected to pay interest at the rate of three per cent. 
In his manner he becomes in no wise a charity dependent, and 
aside from a chattel mortgage given to cover the amount of 
the loan, nothing further enters into the bargain but that 
he shall exert his best personal endeavor to gain an inde- 
pendent foothold in a new field of labor. 

Over three hundred families and as many young men have 
been placed on the high road to success and happiness by the 
efforts of the new movement. Over $100,000 have been ex- 
pended in the establishment cf these homes, while half of this 
amount has been returned to the loaners together with the 
sums of interest due. 

The reports of the work already received show conclusively 
the fallacy of the oft-repeated statement that the Jew on 
the farm is impossible. 
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The MYSTERIOUS WHITE 


OWN in the heart of the vast territory in the southwest 
D United from 
Mexico more half a 
are still unknown, there abides an ethnological mystery, the 


which the States acquired by conquest 


than century ago, and parts of which 
subject of much speculation for fifty years. It is still an un- 
solved problem, so far as definite knowledge is concerned 
the white Indians of New Mexico. 


Discovered by one of the numerous expeditions sent out 
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INDIANS of NEW MEXICO 


the white Indians were albinos, but there is no definite evi- 
dence to support that inference any more than the other. 

On account of the disinelination of the white Indians to 
expose themselves in the daylight few white men have seen 
thei. 

in every way, save in the color of their skin and hair, the 
white Indians are the same as their copper-hued brethren. 


Their skin is of a dirty white color—dirty, of course, because 





in the early °50’s in search of a feasible route for a railway 

to the 

the theme ot 

of the 

seemed to Le that the white Indians found in the native vil- 
of Zuni Welsh 

which is suppesed to have landed on the New England coast 


-acific Coast, these curious specimens of Indian were 


numerous dissertations by the learned pundits 


government survey. The consensus of their opinions 


lage were the descendants of a expedition 
some ten centuries ago, and to have worked its way across 
the continent almost to the Pacific. 

Apparently it did not these “wise men 
of the east” that 


posed journey afoot for more than 2,000 miles across an un- 


occur to any of 


there was anything incongruous in a sup- 


known ccuntry, in the face of more or less opposition from 


half a hundred diiferent Indian tribes. ‘They produced a con- 


siderable number of words and phrases in the Zuni language 
which were almost identical with terms used in Wales as evi- 
might infer that 


dence of the relationship. 


>. 


Physicians 
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Indian skin, no 
Their hair is a tawny 
white, while that of the normal Indian is always very black. 
‘They without be- 
coming badly sunburned, and they do not tan, as most white 


fixed characteristic of the 


that is the one 


matter how much it may-vary in color. 
cannot expose themselves to the sunlight 


men do in that land of everlasting sunshine, but their skin 
becomes red and inflamed, like the arms of a man who has 
taken his first swim of the season in an abbreviated bathing 
costume. 

‘The eyes of these abnormal Indians are even more sensi- 
tive to the light than their skins, and when out of their houses 
these unfortunates go squinting through their closed lids to 
the right and left. At night only are they comfortable in 
the open air, and in the daytime they haunt the semi-darkness 
of the interior rooms in the huge hive-like clusters of houses 
which form the 


@) 
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village. 
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*THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CITY 


By RICHARD T. ELY, PROFESSOR OF 


UNICIPAL reform is a subject of universal import. 
There is no man, woman or child in the United States 
to whom it has not a deep significance. Not only is 

the city concerned in municipal reform, but upon the salva- 

tion of the city depends in large degree the welfare of the 

Wisconsin, 


woodsman in the forests of Minnesota and 


and the 


pine 
frontiersman in the far West. On the other hand, 
the dwellers in cities must net vainly suppose that municipal 
well-being can be secured while the rural districts are neglect- 
ed and 
city and country which has heretofore been inadequately ap- 
preciated. 

The problem of the city is the problem of a revolution, 


impoverished. There is a social solidarity between 


a revolution brought about by a remarkable evolution. This 
country men from the 
farm and the plantation. Significant it is that for the habi- 
tation of the nation we must use the word the country, and 


say, “This country of ours,” 


of ours has been shaped largely by 


whereas the Greek of classical 
*Abstract of an address delivered by Dr. Ely before the Madison, {Wis.) Literary 


Club. Nov. 11, 1901. 


ECONOMICS, 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


times used the word city, for the State, and would say, “This 


‘itv of ours,” meaning not only the city itself in the narrow 


sense, but the city with the rural districts surrounding it. 


With us the story of Cincinnatus has often been repeated. 
We are now, however, reaching a time when the destinies of 


the country will be controlled by the men of the city, or by 


men brought up in essentially urban conditions. When we 


began our national existence, approximately about one-thir- 


tieth «f our population lived in cities, and now about 
third. 


With a population of over a million; in 1890 there were three, 


one- 
In 1880 there was only one city in the United States 


and at the present moment, even not counting in the recent 
New 


two millions each. But this movement to the cities is 


annexations to York, we have two cities with approxi- 
mately 
wide as 
brought 
about not by changes in the feelings and desires of men, but 


not something merely national, but something as 


the extent of industrial civilization. It has been 


by deep underlying econoinie causes. There is every reason 
to suppose that the forees which have brought us this urban 
growth will 


continue to operate for a long time, and that 
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the twentieth century 
urban in character. 
The general interest in municipal reform is something 
which is indeed quite warranted, but it is not even yet ade- 
quate. But more than this must be said; important aspects 
of municipal reform have been neglected. 


will close upon a civilization largely 


The familiar rally- 
ing cries heard in municipal campaigns indicate imperfect 
and insufficient ideas of the nature of municipal problems. 
Perhaps the most familiar watchwords in the battle for 
municipai reform are those grouped about the business idea 
ot the city. It is said that we want “a municipal administra- 
tion on purely business principles;” 
tnent is business, not politics. Then as a corollary the de- 
maud is made that business men should be put in office; ‘‘busi- 
ness’ men,” we are informed, ‘are the natural and inevitable 
direetors of local affairs.” And. when the business idea is 
made dominant, retrenchment is usually coupled with reform. 
It is urged that an extravagant administration must be 
replaced by an economical one and the tax rate lowered. 
Closely connected with the demand for business methods 
znd ,business men in municipal government is the claim that 
there should be separation of municipal govern- 
ment from the politics of the state and the nation. Home 
rule for cities, as it is called, is also a familiar rallying cry. 


also, “municipal govern- 


” 


absolute 


Civil service reform, is something so obviously needed in 
cities: that it cannot be overlooked in any platform of muni- 
cipal reform, but as a further plank in such a platform we fre- 
quently: find the statement that it is essential that adminis- 
trative power should be concentrated in the hands of the 
mayor, and.sometimes the demand that he should hold office 
tor one term only. Finally the failure of the so-called best 
citizens to take part in politics is invariably deplored, and 
they. are entreated to arouse themselves and to save the city. 

It is easy to recall many past campaigns in which the 
hosts of reform have by such rallying eries been gathered 
together to do battle for the salvation of the city. One of 
the earliest great municipal campaigns which we recall is the 
cne in New York which overthrew the Tweed regime, and it 
was thought, “downed” Tammany. Later, followed some fif- 
teen years ago, the Hewitt campaign, when the business idea 
triumphed. Then in 1894, Dr. Parkhurst’s “triumph of re- 
form,” when Tammany was again overthrown, 

Some twelve or thirteen years ago, when the so-called 
Bullitt Bill was passed by the Pennsylvania legislature and a 
business man was elected mayor, it was said that at last a 
Permanent reform had been achieved, and the good citizens 
of that city rejoiced in what had been accomplished. I also 
well recali the trinmph ot the business men with the business 
idea in Baltimore while I lived there, as well as the disap- 
pointment and reaction which returned to office the politicians. 

But why say all this? It is not said out of lack of sym- 
pathy with efforts which have been made in the past to 
zchieve municipal reform, but because we in the twentieth 
century are feeling that we need a wider, deeper basis for 
reform, if it is to bring us what we desire and to prove a 
permanent acquisition. We feel that in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century we were not led to full and lasting success, 
und we are opening the twentieth century with a demand for 
a positive, constructive program. 

It is well for us to turn our attention to those countries 
in which the greatest success has been achieved in municipal 
government, namely, Germany and England. And let me say 
tight here that we must overcome our prejudice against Eu- 
ropean experience and European methods. Modern industrial 
civilization is very much alike in all the great nations of the 
world, and each country must learn from all the others. We 
Americans are a very great and a very wise people, but the 
Almighty has not concentrated all his gifts upon us. It is 
time that we heard the last of the “effete monarchies” of 
Enrope! Naturally we cannot adopt without change or modi- 
fication what we find in other countries; but no one suggests 
that. We must study foreign methods where they are better 
than our own. and learn from them lessons which we ean ap- 
ply in our own way to our own conditions. This is especially 
applicable to municipal reform, because in public administra- 
tion, we, in this country, have not shown ourselves peculiarly 
gifted, whereas the achievements along this line in Germany 
and Engiand placed at 
achievements in constitutional methods. 


must be least on a par with our 


1 hold in my hand the advertisement of a German city for 


a mayor. it is stated in this advertisement what the silary 
is, and what the qualifications required are, and these are 
very high. It is added that in case the mayor is not reap- 
pointed after the expiration of his first term, he shall be en- 
titled to a pension equal to his salary, and finally, all candi- 
dates, Wherever they may live, are requested to send in their 
applications to the chairman of the municipal council before 
a certain date. 

Let us consider for a moment the contrast suggested, 
First, municipal government is a profession, and not a busi- 
ness. Secona, it is a difficult profession, requiring special pre- 
paration. ‘Third, a man should devote his life to it. 

lf we stop to consider ail the knowledge which is required 
for an expert administration of municipal affairs, we shall 
see how absurd it is to expect that a man can successfully 
take the leadership i municipal administration without 
proper training and experience. We can enumerate eight or 
ten different sciences, a knowledge of which is required for 
successful municipal government. Municipal government. is 
something far more than a business, but looking at it even 
as a business it has its own peculiarities, which must be care- 
fully learned by suitable preparation. Because a man has 
managed well a farm, it does not follow that without having 
given any attention to railways he can immediately become a 
successful railway president. No more does it follow that a 
successful railway president can administer excellently the 
affairs of a city. Here we have a clue to the reaction so often 
seen in our cities from the business man to the professional 
politician. The business man who is a business. man, and 
nothing else, is not equal to the undertaking, so frequently it 
is found that with all his defects the professional politician 
does as well, or better, because he has at least had experience. 
[ thus reach a conclusion which I wish to emphasize with all 
the force at my command, namely, that we must have a class 
of officeholders. 

We can choose between two kinds of officeholders, but 
that is all. Our twentieth century municipal reform increas- 
ingly accepts this proposition in practice, although it is not 
often consciously accepted by our people as yet. 

It does not follow, however, that we must give ourselves 
up to a class of officeholders and allow them to rule as they 
will. Offices are divided into two kinds, legislative and ad- 
ministrative. The function of the legislative officers is to 
exercise a general control and to represent the community. 
The municipal council, of course, is the proper legislative 
body. The municipal council should include men representing 
all the different interests of the city. The administrative 
offices, on the other, should be filled by experts, with perma- 
nent tenure of office. If the mayor of a city is to be regarded 
as an administrative officer, then his tenure should be perma- 
nent; if he is to be looked upon as a legislative officer, then 
he should be taken from among the citizens, and should not 
have a permanent tenure of office. It would seem, however, 
ihat he ought, in truth, to be regarded as an administrative 
officer, although I am aware that it is possible to look upon 
his office in still a different manner from either of those 
named. 

If some say that the methods suggested are German meth- 
ods, I reply that after all they are old American methods, 
and have been used in this country, and are still used where 
we have the best public administration. The methods which 
the German city uses are quite similar to those which we 
The 
instructional force is composed of experts with a permanent 
tenure of 


use in the management of our best state universities. 


office, or at any 
with 


rate, a tenure during good be- 


havior, promotion for merit, and a board of regents, 
Which corresponds to the municipal council, is composed of 
those who represent the community, and see that the univer- 
sity accomplishes the purposes which the people of the state 
desire 1t to accomplish. They establish a general policy, but 
turn over the details requiring expert knowledge to the fac- 
ulty. which has this knowledge. 

jut 1 have said that the city is something far more than 
a business concern. ‘luis business concern idea of the city 
does not, as a matter of fact, move the masses of the people 
sufficiently to arouse a great amount of genuine enthusiasm. 
We need a broader basis of reform, and a higher aim, and 
this is afforded by a new rallying cry which we are beginning 
to hear, namely, the city a well-ordered household. It is this 
idea which is giving form and shape to the twentieth century 
city. 
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HUNG 
most 
of the 
at Peking on Nov. 

Earl 


CHANG, 
picturesque 


one 


nineteenth 


eentury, died 


7. A week before he died 


Li was still regularly attending 
to his duties, even though suffer- 
ing with the complaint which 
cnded his life. It was at first 
thought he was suffering with 


ordinary catarrh, but ulceration 














quickly developed, followed by 
frequent hemorrhages, and 
chronic gastritis. Earl Li’s_ per- 


sisten refusals to refrain from attending to govern- 
ment business aggravated his malady, while the refusal 


of the family to permit certain measures customary in west- 
ern medical practice for relieving the stomach contributed to 
end his life. Li was attended by American and German physi- 
cians in addition to his own Chinese doctor, but persisted ip 
defying their instructions. 


ters were with him at the end, in anticipation of which he had. 


His wife and two sons and daugh- 


according to Chinese custom, been arrayed in his burial clothes 


the night before. The yamen was thronged with Chinese 
officials when the earl died. It was feared that his death 


would be taken advantage of by the populace, and to guard 
demonstration were 
to the 


against a possible anti-foreign troops 


disposed about command 
At 


was 


the city in such a 
the time of the earl’s death the courtyard of 
filled with paper 
with coolie bearers, which his friends sent, in accordance with 


way as 
situation. 
the yamen lifesize horses and chairs, 
the Chinese customs, to be buried at his death in order to 
earry his soul to heaven. 

Li Hung Chang was born at Hofel in 1822. The place is a 
His 


The boy was 


small village in one of the central provinces of China. 
father belonged to an obscure Chinese family. 
without wealth or social position to advance him. He was an 
in the of millions of 
But he was pure Chinese. No drop of Manchu blood was 
his veins. 

Li’s father rose from obscurity to eminence as a littera- 
teur. He won some reputation for learned disputation. 
his first degree in the district examinations, and then passed 


atom hundreds other Chinamen about 
him. 


in 
Li took 


through the next two degrees of Chinese scholastic honor— 
the provincial and imperial. He won distinction among 20,000 
competitors at the triennial imperial examination in Peking 
1849, this him to Han-lin 
College. 


in and honor gained admission 
Han-lin College is a training school for the Chinese civil 
The the They are 
eligible to the highest offices in the gift of the emperor. Li 
a noble and waited for recognition. 

1851 the Tai-Ping revolution came. It lasted thirteen 


When the rebels passed through Li’s native province 


service. scholars receive rank of nobles. 

1? 

vecame 
In 


years. 


he organized a regiment of home guards and fought them, 
giving them no end of trouble and causing his name to be- 


come prominent in the imperial circles at Peking. 
The commander in chief of the imperial army, Tseng, in- 
Li 


made a colonel and given a further opportunity to show his 


corporated Li's home guards into the royal army. was 


abilities. Peking took such a fancy to him that he became 
governor of NKiangsiu, with headquarters at Shanghai. 

He then 49 old, 
first extensive introduction to men from the West. 
their ways, copied them in 
the oriental point of view, improved on their manners and 
methods. 


received his 
He studied 
some respects, and in others, from 


was years and at Shanghai 


He met Frederick Townsend Ward of Massachusetts, who 
had enlisted in the Chinese army, and the two at the head of 
a Chinese army effectually squelehed the Tai-Pine outbreak 
li took to the field in person, and proved himself to be not 
cnly a brave man, but a great general. After the death of 
Ward, Charles George Gordon of England, Gordon of Khartum, 
took his place, and between 
warmest kind of friendship. 

With the end of the T'ai-Ping outbreak Li became viceroy 
of China, and received from the emperor the vellow jacket 


him and Li there sprung «p the 
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LI HUNG CHANG, THE BISMARCK OF CHINA 


MAN DID FOR HIS COUNTRY 


and the prized peacock’s feather. For twenty-five years he 
held the position of viceroy, and gave wide exemplification of 
the broadness of his views. 

He gave the first impetus to the introduction of western 
China, only he maintained that Chinamen should 
do the introducing and operating, and that western men had 
He persistently. 
sought te make his people initiative and creative, and to give 


ways into 


no place in the internal affairs of his nation. 
them mezhanieal as well as mental individuality. 


The Li in power. 
Both as prime minister and foreign minister of China his in- 


war with Japan gave his first check 


iluence was exerted to maintain peace with Japan, but the 


counciliors of the emperor overruled him, war followed and 
and disgrace. 
the 
and ali his honors, and came near to beheading him. 
Still, 
the 


that 


defeat Strangely enough, the emperor held him 


responsible Tor shame, took from him the yellow jacket 


in 1896, he was again restored to royal favor, and 
the Czar of China 
His rank and decorations were restored to him, 


at coronation of Russia represented 


at court. 
und he was given the title of earl and office of ambassador. 
On leaving Russia he visited the United States and many na- 


tions of 


urope, and was received with great honor every- 
where. 
In the Boxer troubles of 1900 Li took small part. He was 


not held responsible for thein and sided with the western na- 


tions in endeavoring to bring about peace and to protect 
missionaries. Jle did not admire or respect missionaries, but 
he did desire the friendship of western nations for China. 


ie called the missionaries “trouble makers,” but never counte- 


nanced attacks them 
His great after 


1896, the reactionists having had control during the last three 


upon or their slaughter by the Boxers. 


power with the iinperial court was not 


years. He was believed to have been cordially hated by the 
In 1894 Li men 
world and probably still held that position at the time 
ath. 


ufacturing 


empress dowager. was one of the six richest 


the 


of his de 


in 
His immense wealth came largely from man- 


institutions he was interested in as an investor. 


No aecurate estimate of his wealth can be given, although it 
has been placed as high as $100,000,000. 
Li was six feet two inches in height, weighed 200 pounds 


and was a man of terrible strength. His habits were simple 


znd his speech simpler. He was energetic in all his move- 
ments, a believer in work, and such a champion of China as 
*hat nation may not have for decades to come. 

The Earl had the highest respect for Gen. Grant. They met 
when Grant was on his tour of the world and became close 
itiends. When Li visited this country he went to Grant’s 
tomb and laid a wreath upon it. He entertained Grant at 


tien-Tsin, was photographed with him, and held him in high 
esteem. 

John Russell Young wrote of Li Hung Chang: 

“As to the of that 


a statesman he was worthy to rank with Beanconsfield, Gam- 


estimate him by General Grant, as 


betta and Bismarck, it will be remembered that General Grant. 
was not given to extravagant opinions of men, and that he 
had seen Li upon terms of extreme intimacy. It difficult 


1S 


to find a standard of comparison. 


“Behind western statesmen were established civilizations, 
the forces of advanced empires. They did not create but 
carried out what was begun. Bismarck was the successor of 


Frederick the Great, Gambetta of Mirabeau, while Lord Bea- 


consfield could only have found his ideal in the eonquering 


soul of Chatham. 

“Li Tung Chang was alone with his problem. History 
gave him no precedent. The outside world had no sympathy 
for him. The western nations looked upon China with ecar- 
nivorous eyes. He accepted the appalling duties before him. 
Ite rejected nothing. He had breadth, depth, omniscence. He 
meent that China should grow, broaden, rise. He worked for 


the Chinese peopie with an intelligence and courage that must 


forever rank him as one of the world’s foremost men of his 
age.” 

Yet Li, with all his greatness, was still a Chinaman. He 
established the China Merchants’ Company and brought his 
commerce under the flag of China, but he was devoted to his 
native ways in matters of religion. His superstition or res- 
pect for what the mass of his people believed in was profound. 
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He would not cut an inch from his cue nor let fuzz grow on 
his foretop. He worshipped his dead ancestors with all the 
tervor of a true Chinaman. 

It is not to be wondered at that the western world should 
have difficulty in comprehending a character as great and com- 
plex as that of Li, revealed as it has been through his habits, 
beliefs and the mists of the world of diplomacy and com- 
mercialism in which he lived. 





AS SCOTCHMEN SEE US 


UR American pride should receive a blow from the fol- 
lowing Scotch opinion of our countryman, which the 
Chicago Record-Herald has seized upon as a typical bit 

ct Seotch judement-—or 

the 
in great force this year, and that the more that is known of 
him the less he is liked by the 


lack of judgment: 
“It seems that American cousin has invaded Scotland 
native. Our authority is a 
writer in the Edinburgh Scotsman, whe strives with the ut- 
frankness to let us see ourselves as others see us. 

The first 


most 


count in his indictment is the old one concern- 
ing the nasal twang. We murder the common language of the 
two countries through our noses. Anyone who has listened 


to the Scotch dialect in its purity will relish the innocent 


complacency of this criticism. It recalls one of lan Mac- 
laren’s readings with the friendly audience hopelessly lost 


in following the foreign tongue, whose weird words and_ be- 
wildering accent left all the paragraphers in the country des- 
perately clinging to “Hoot, mon,” as their one safe venture 
in Seottish speech. 

Another charge is that the cheerfulness of the cousin is 
trying. When enters the coffee-room for breakfast he 
blithely says good morning and then adds to his offense by 
asking for “oatmeal” instead of “porridge.” The Scotchman 
resent: this because he knows of only one kind of porridge. 


He hasn’t heard of the forty odd varieties that are common 


he 


in the United States, and mistakes the poverty of his language, 
which tells of the country, for correctness. 
Yo the American’s cheerfulness he draws this contrast, which 
seems to fill him with immeasurable content: ‘We our 
pleasures with morose serenity. We can enter the coffee-room 
in the moruing without a sign of a salute to the company; 
we can food a word, unless a muttered 
order to the waiter, and we do not feel anything but self- 
respecting in the act.” That is an attractive and convincing 
picture of innate superiority, but why not throw a plate at 
the waiter io still further emphasize the difference between 
good manners and the scandalous levity of the American? 

“Other irritating characteristics of the cousin are his 
activity, his curiosity, his volubility, and the only satisfactory 
thing about him is the carelessness with which he consents 
to be robbed for the benefit of the native. “There is not a 
doubt,” says his censor, “that if we don’t swindle him we make 
him pay a good price for eating up the land.” 

The comment from beginning to end sounds very preju- 
diced and foolish, but it is after all only an illustration of the 
strange extent to which merely superficial differences are felt 
between the people of different countries. We are harder 
hit, however. in a larger comparison which the Scotehman 
makes. He says that the German tourist is superior to the 
American and that “a study of the Germans, French, Dutch 
and Americans on board a steamer for eight or nine hours 
brings the French out easily as the pleasantest companions.” 
We are given the comfort of this saving clause only: “There 
are grades and shades of the cousin.” 


poverty of his 


take 


ecnsume our without 
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STUDIES EUROPEAN SYSTEMS 


LEXANDER J. JONES. President of the Chicago Drain- 
age Board, has been studying the sewage systems cf 
England, Seotland and the continent for the purpose 

of disproving the assertions made by the City of St. Louis 
to the effect that Chicago’s drainage system pollutes its wa- 
ter supply. Mr. to the Chicago Record-Herald 
that careful study of the Paris sewerage system and of th: 
su*eessive steps taken by the French 
of a century for of this 
his belief that Chicago adopted the 
and eccnomical method for the 


Jones cabled 


during the last qu’rter 
great problem contirms 
only really practic:ntite 
dispcsal of sewage when it 


the solution 
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He traveled in all parts of the world. 


He studied electric. 
ity and its forces, steam and its value, coal and its economies, 


iron and its combinations. He investigated western colleges 


and universities, the literature of Caucasians, their financial] 
systems and politics. He sought to extract from all these 
subjects the best and give it to China. His mission was not 
to make China western, but to secure the best of the West and 
mold it into life and 


Chinese progress. 


ry [hy 
| 


J 
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decided to construct a drainage canal and purify its sewage 
by :lilution and oxidization, reversing the Chicago river ind 
tapping the lake. 

suring a period of 1,000 years Paris hus disposed of us 
sewage by draining it into the Seine. At first this was done 
by meens of surface ditches and secondly by means of sewers, 
Ihe great dilution as well as the rapid flow of the Seine oni. 
dized i. puritied this sewage so perfectly that cities were 
able io procure a supply of wholesome wates from the ri: zr. 

“ven as late as ten years ago chemical «nd bacterioloyival 
research failed to show more than traces cf sewage matter 
vta distance of fifty miles below Paris, which, with a popula- 
tion of 2,000,000, conducted its undiluted sewage into a stream 
cifering only half the water dilution provided by the Chicago 
drainage canal, without serious results from drinking, fifty 
iniles below the capital. 

Of c urse as the city grew it was reali.ed that the foras 
of anitre were inadequate to purify the JDuncreds of tons of 
organic matter daily flowing into the Seine. Moreover occa- 
sional visitations of cholera stimulated the agitation for sew- 
ege farms. Thus little by little the sewage was intercepted 
and diverted untii now practically all the sewage of Paris 
is treated on great sewage farms outside the city before it 
finds its way to the Seine. 

This treatment, however, consists in little more than ex- 
posure to light, air and sun through spreading the sewage 
ever a vast area in the form of a shallow pool. 
of oxidization and bacteriological development proceeds in 
much the same way as in the tank system of Great Britain 
or the flowing water treatment of the Chicago drainage 
‘anal. Indeed, after percolating through the land the sewage 
finds its way back to the Seine and the process of purification 
proceeds in the downward flow of the stream. 


The process 


Examination of the results of thousands of analyses by 
official chemists aud bacteriologists show that the exact 
oxidization and purification thought to be obtained by the 
operation of the Chicago drainage canal is taking place and 
always has taken place in the flowing waters of the Seine. The 
modified sewage farm system only became necessary when the 
volume of the Seine was insufficient to afford the great dilu- 
tion Chicago has secured by tapping Lake Michigan. 

The experience of Paris as well as of Berlin proves what 
scientists have always realized—that sewage farms at the 
best are “white elephants.” Already Paris has been compelled 
to utilize more than 13,000 acres, while, notwithstanding the 
fact that it gets three or four crops ef vegetables annually 
from the farms, worth about $300 an acre, the annual ex- 
pense of running the farms, operating pumping machinery 
and cleaning the sewers, exceeds $460,000. Moreover, the 
farms soon become sodden and unsuitable for cultivation, 
and fresh ground must be sought at enormous expense to the 
municipality. 


<_——> 


UNCLE SAM’S BANK ACCOUNT 

; ge FLOOD of material prosperity which has been rising 

higher and higher in the United States steadily for three 
or four years is measured in a way by the huge pile of wealth 
that is accumulating in the national treasury. Our govern- 
ment today has in its treasury $1,190,225,324, the greatest ag- 
gregate of money ever possessed by any nation in all history. 
Of this enormous amount $796,547.089 is held for the redemp- 
tion of outstanding notes and certificates and $150,000,000 as 
a gold reserve fund. Included in this governmental hoard is 
$534,000,000 in gold and $493,000,000 in silver, a part of each 


being in coin and the remainder in bullion. It would require 


thirty-eight freight cars to haul all the gold owned by the 
government, the mass weighing about 1,750,000 pounds. 
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PEARL HUNTING 


EARLS were not discovered in America till about sixty 
years ago, and as the exact localities of their finding 
were jealously concealed, it followed that pearl-fishing 

in the United States did not become an active industry till 
comparatively recent years. And even then, the fact that 
gave impetus to it was the finding of the Queen pearl—the 
largest ever discovered in this country—in the Notch Brook, 
near Paterson, N J. 

It was found in 1857 and was sent to Tiffany, who, recog- 
nizing its great beauty and value, bought it and sent it to 
Europe, where it was purchased by the Empress Eugenie for 
12,500 francs, or $2,500, and it is still in her possession. The 
history of this gem did not become known in America till some 
years later, but it was the real cause of the “pearl fever” that 
raged in New Jersey and gradually spread to all parts of the 
country. 

Then all the rivers and streams in the various states that 
were known to contain mussels became the mecca of enthusi- 
astic pearl hunters, and thus it was that the excitement 
reached even the mountain fastnesses of Tennessee, and the 
natives who began to dream of wealth in this new and fasci- 
nating industry, are occasionally rewarded by illustrating 
Robert Browning’s assertion that 

“There are two moments in a diver’s life: 
One, when a beggar, he prepares to plunge; 
Then when a prince, he rises with his pearls.” 

For pearls of perfect form and beauty, exquisite color and 
great value have been found in the rivers and streams in vari- 
ous parts of the State, and the great Tiffany himself is author- 
ity for the statement that the finest pink pearls in the world 
are found in the mountain streams of Tennessee. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal says that numbers of men, 
women and children line the banks of the rivers and mountain 
streams in all parts of Tennessee, and, having procured bas- 
kets of mussels from their beds and shoals, spend day after 
day opening the shells with their rough knives and seek to 
tear from the mussel’s heart its precious treasure. 

But the natives are not left in undisturbed monopoly of 
their eager search for wealth, for very often parties of ladies 
and gentlemen of the highest social standing in the State, for 
weeks at a time each summer, become dwellers in tents, and 
seek their pleasure in pearling, either in boats on the river or 
on the river banks beneath gay awnings. 

Success, however, is variable. Not that the gems them- 
selves are scarce, for it is a poor mussel indeed, that does not 
possess its own private laboratory for pearl-making, but the 
pearls themselves must be a trinity of perfection—perfection 
in form, color and in orient—to be valuable and, of course, a 
threefold perfection is rare. 


A pearl is restricted to narrow limits when it is a question 
of form; it must be a perfect sphere or a perfect pear- 
shape to meet its first requisite of value. All baroques, or 
pearls of grotesque shape, however bright their luster or per- 
fect their color are without value and, until recently, have 
usually been cast back into the water; but of late, fashion has 
found use for these odd-shaped pearls, in pendants, and unique 
rings, and very beautiful results are obtained. This is consid- 
ered a mere caprice of fashion, however, and unlikely to give 
permanent value to the baroque. 


In the choice of color, the pearl hunter enjoys greater lati- 
tude, for if the gem is perfect in form and orient, it may be 
either white, rose, yellow or black, and be of equal value, while 
some very rare and beautiful pearls have been a rich bronze, 
dark green and metallic blue, but of exceedingly beautiful 
luster. 

Generally speaking, pearl-bearing mussels are found in 
all limestone water, and the chemical analysis of pearls shows 
them to be 90 per cent. lime, 6 per cent. organic matter, and 
4 per cent. water; but in the waters of Michigan and Wisconsin 
very beautiful pearls of rich bronze and brilliant peacock 
colors have been found, -vhich tend to show that the organic 
matter in their composition was strongly impregnated with 
the copper of those regions. 


The pearl-bearing mussels are of three varieties—the 
Rough Mussel, known by its roughly corrugated shell, the 
Horse Mussel and the Black Horse Mussel, and each of these 


is found scattered through the rivers, streams and creeks of 
Tennessee. 


They usually live half-buried in the mud, at the 
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IN TENNESSEE 


river bed, or are seen in great shoals, in the shallow pools, 
and very often are found crawling about in the reeds and 
grasses at the water’s edge, where they can be tracked by their 
narrow zigzag Jine in the sand. 

Nothing so well illustrates to what a remarkable extent 
pearling as an active industry in Tennessee has grown as the 
well-known fact that Smithville, a hitherto unknown little vil- 
lage in the mountainous regions of the State, has become the 
second largest pearl market in the United States. 

Roughly estimated, the volume of business done at Smith- 
ville in a year ranges from $150,000 to $200,000, and this does 
not include the numbers of small dealers who hunt pearls all 
the time and dispose of them to private individuals. 

This is quite a remarkable condition, and indicates that, as 
a practically unlimited source of industry and wealth, the 
Tennessee pearls are as yet only in the beginning of their his- 
tory as a wealth-producing product of the State, and a future 
of unquestioned prosperity and success is opening new and 
fascinating possibilities to those who engage in the work. 

Within easy reach of all is a source of maintenance, if not 
of absolute riches, while in the Orient, where nature has hid- 
den her pearls in the ocean depths, the diver’s life is one of 
constant danger. 

3efore he descends his body has to be well oiled, his ears 
and nostrils filled with cotton, and he is armed with a long 
knife, for the double purpose of detaching the oysters from 
their rocky beds and to defend himself 
that infest the waters. 


from the sharks 

One remarkable and interesting fact connected with Ten- 
nessee pearls, as well as pearls in general, is that the cause of 
their great variety in color has never been discovered. The 
mystery of this precious alchemy of the stupid shell-fish defies 
the wisdom and is a perpetual challenge to the curious re- 
search and investigation of science. 

This is heightened and increased by some seemingly con- 
tradictory facts. For instance. numbers of mussels taken from 
Caney Fork, Duck river and other Tennessee streams that have 
been bred in exactly the same conditions, and fed on the same 
food, will be found to contain pearls of many different colors. 

A gentleman from Nashville in one of his pearling outings 
found in a dozen or more mussels torn from the same bed in 
Caney Fork, a perfectly pure white pearl, one of exquisite rose 
tone and a genuine black pearl. Which goes to sustain the 
theory that the color of these beautiful jewels is controlled by 
some secret of the mussel’s, and is not dependent on external 
conditions. 

Another mystery 
is that of their origin. 


the effort to explain satisfactorily the cause of pearls appear- 


connected with these beautiful gems 


Many theories have been advanced in 


ing in mussels and oysters. 
matter, floating in 


One is that particles of foreign 
the causes irritation and 
leads the mussel te coat the tiny bits of alien substances with 
of thus the pearls. This 
theory seems plausibie and is held by many to be correct. 


between shells, 


successive layers nacre, forming 

But it is not scientifically true, for when a pearl is dis- 
sected, it is found to be built just as an onion is, one layer of 
nacre overlapping the inner, and the very heart of the gem is 
of its own precious substance. Sometimes a tiny speek appears 
in the center, which may, or may not bave been, originally, a 
grain of sand. 

Nevertheless, it is a known fact to the Orientals, that tiny 
objects slipped in between the shells of living bivalves will 
after a certain length of time be brilliantly covered with 
nacre, and, profiting by this knowledge they have slipped mi- 
nute tin images of Buddha into the shells. and. at the proper 
time, when they displayed the result, announced te the eredu- 
lous natives that these were “miraculous images,” which, con- 
sequently, they sold for enormous sums. 

A year or two sgo a loneshoreman at Ovster Bay, &. I 
found in an oyster sheil a bust of George Washington beauti- 
fully covered with nacre, ard he thought he had discovered a 


fortune till some jeweier explained to him the ancient trick of 


” 


the Orientals, which some cnterprising American was attempt- 
ing. 

Tt is not generally known, but it is, nevertheless, true that 
a really fine pearl of perfect orient makes even the brightest 
diamond dull if compared, an! if examined in the sunlight such 
a pearl emits such dazziing flashes of light as are almost blind- 
ing to the unprotected eye. 
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The Isthmian Canal Treaty 





4 See FOCAL POINT for public attention, at least in the 
United States, for several weeks or 
will be Washington, the nation’s capitol. 


months to come, 
Indeed, the world’s 
interest will center there to a large extent, for this nation 
is now a world’s power in fact as well as theory, and much 
that it does henceforth will be dene with reference to world 
affairs. The Isthmian canal, the ship subsidy, reciprocity; 
these are assured topies for discussion, if not for legislation, 
and will interest outside nations almost as much as our own. 
The first business which will have the right of way in the 
upper house of Congress will be the treaty that has been 
prepared by the foreign ministers of the United States and 
Great Britain which readjusts the agreements between those 
two governments as to their operations in Central America. 
Public proposed 


treaty has been measurably satisfied by the newspapers, which 


curiosity coneerning the contents of this 
have printed ostensibly accurate summaries. The substance 
of the treaty, according to one of the most reliable corres- 
pondents, is as follews. It provides 

1. For the abrogation of the old Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
in toto. 

2. For a neutral Isthmian canal, in case one be constructed 
by the United States, open in time of peace to the ships of 
all nations upon equal terms. 

3. This neutrality is guaranteed by the United States 
alone, and other maritime powers are not invited to partici- 
pate in such guarantee. Great Britain is inferentially one 
of the guarantors, because she is a party to this treaty. 

4. In case of war the United States reserves the right to 
take such steps for its own protection as it may deem proper. 

While many objectionable features of last year’s similar 
treaty do not appear here, the wonder must still remain in 
many minds, why is any treaty necessary at all unless it be 
a treaty with the Central American state through 
iand the United States proposed to eut the eanal. Why is a 
treaty mere necessary with England than with Germany or 
Japan, or the Sultan of Jolo? 


whose 


Why should England stipulate 
the conditions under which we build a canal on this continent 
with our own money? The only answer is, that she has 
a voice in this canal question by reason of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. But that treaty was obsolete, if not defunct. until 
it was revived and acknowledged as operative by this new 
treaty and that of last year. Here was the gigantic blunder 
of recent American diplomacy. If the treaty had not already 
been broken ard thus been annulled by Great Britain herself, 
a fact which has been affirmed by every Secretary of State 
except the present, for the last thirty years, why should the 
United States not have abrogated it by formal notice? <A 


ireaty like this is not an agreement or a bargain to give or 


take, buy or sell. it is not like a time contract, covering 
a specified service or benefit at a specified price for a speci- 
fied period. 


Such agreements must be kept by nations or 


men, whatever the disadvantages they may inflict on the 


maker. But an international treaty like that known as the 
Clayton-Bulwer is a working agreement for an indefinite time 
party. If 
this had been our procedure every obstacle to an American 


and may be terminated on due notice by either 


canal would have been removed long since, the Hepburn Dill, 
which passed the iower house last session, might have passed 
the senate, and already an army of workmen might be in 
Nicaragua or the Isthmus pushing to speedy completion a 
project which has been the dream of four generations; always 
providing, of course, that the trans-continental railroads would 
allow so happy a consummation. Theirs is the hand that has 
pushed back this stone of Sisyphus as it has almost reached 
the summit and when success was about to crown the effort 
of those who have toiled for a short route to the Pacific these 
many years. The man who was chief among those railroad 
cbstructionists is now dead, and it is doubtful if the interests 
Le represented can find a successor who is so crafty, skillful 


and persistent. 


The Farmer And The Tr:'st 


: oe BATTLE OF GIANTS, as it is fought occasionally in 


2 


the lobbies of 





congress, will be waged this’ year, 
but not over the tariff or ship subsidy. The latter has abso- 
lutely no support in popular favor and the former is incon- 
testably safe in the hands of strong men who are waxing fat 
on the battle will be 
tought over the sugar barrel, and in spite of the saccharine 
nature of the subject the contest will be far from sweet; it 
will be bitter and fierce. The two armies are made up of the 


privileges of the present law. The 


sugar trust on the one side and the American 
industry on the cther. ‘The 


sugar beet 
business of the former is to 
refine sugar from the preduct of the cane, and distribute it 
at the highest Their rival is the American 
farmer who grows sugar beets for the sugar market. The 


price possible. 


rapid development of this industry is one of the astonishing 
teatures of the life of rapid progress which is characteristic 
of the present ere. 

Three yvears ago the production of beet sugar in the 
‘nited States amounted to 30,000 tons, a year ago it reached 




















PUNCH’S cartoon, ‘**The Rough Rider,” the original of which has just been se- 
cured by President Roosevelt, appeared in the great London Comic weekly and is 
drawn in Bernard Partridge’s best style. It pictures the President in his character 
of a rough rider, looking ahead with anxious concern at the rugged prospect of the 
future. The cartoon is reproduced herewith. Beneath it, in Punch, are the words 
‘“Mr. Punch's best wishes to President Roosevelt ” 
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§2,000 tons, while this year the total production is estimated 
at 200,000 tons, apr=:rtioned among the states as follows: 








Tons. | Tons. 
GMEOLDIR « 6 o0ss 05sec cess case cccs see 80,000 | Wisconsin. . vids Kakneesaes Saee 
UE eee oer eee ey ern Err tr 2.500 
Colorado .. see eeeeess 20,000 | Washington en ee 2,01 
a oan agit iaed epee ce bane aa es 15,000 | Oregon me 5 ne oak .. 2,000 
PN OOED ons occ ccccciccccsecceses 7,000 
New Seen ren 7,000 | Total. - ae .. 198,000 


The production of cane sugar for the year is estimated as 
follows: 

Tons. Tons 

Hawaii.. a 

Total ‘e cirnggs meu ates ae 


300,000 00,000 


Southern states............ 
Berto Kicod....... 


«++. 100,000 


‘ane sugar is not included in 
the above table, but if that island’s vast capacity for the pro- 


duction of this article be considered it will be seen that the 


Cuka’s contribution of raw 




















Tommy Atkins: I've been following him for two years and now he’s just as fat 
off as ever.— Le Figaro 
United States itself 
sugar it consumes. 


little of the 
territors 


but 


great 


grows comparatively 
The bulk 
which, until recently, was foreign and therefore subject to 
our tariff. Perhaps this reveals part of the mystery which 
always the people 
to get possession of Hawaii and incorporate it into the United 


comes from 


has surrounded sudden desire of some 


States. That coup d’etat in Honolulu by which a petty Ameri- 


can representative and a few marines converted those 


islands into an American territory, is going to prove a most 


profitable afternoon’s work for the sugar trust, and for Claus 
Spreckels. Another faet which has also been shrouded in 


mystery is similiarly explained. Why was there such a re- 
yulsion of sentiment of our lawmakers toward Cuba, whereby 
they broke their sacred pledge to guarantee the island’s inde- 
pendence, and instead laid their plans for annexation? Can 
anybody what profit the 
sugar trust if annexation were acconiplished and Cuban cane 
sugar could be imported duty free? When the story 


of that base betrayal shall be written the historian will not 


compute there would accrue to 


true 


find iis data in the government archives at Washington. They 
will appear in the stock reports of the sugar trust, when the 
fate of Cuba was hanging in the balance and when that fate 
But it 
It is the American farmer who raises sugar beets. 


interests are at 
The 
iuet is now drawing around him, since the trust is assured of 


was sealed. is not Cuba alone whose 


stake. 


boundless sources of supply of raw cane sugar from our 
“colonies” to feed its refineries. It proposes to kill the 
threatened competition of the sugar beet. Therefore, it has 


Within the last few weeks cut the price of sugar almost in 
half. ‘Ihis is nearly cost, or perhaps less than cost of pro- 
duction, and, if lony continued, will close the beet mills and 
paralyze this promising industry. ‘The trust would gladly 
sacrifice its profits for a whole year in order to enjoy a 
monopoly for a generation. But the farmer is a hard maa 
to bear. He will be especially so in this instance, for he has 
found sugar beets to be a most profitable crop. He has 


learned that it is most eminently wise to grow them, for he 
only disposes of something that comes from the atmosphere, 
for the pulp is fed to the dairy cow and everything taken 
from the soil is restored to the soil and there is no deteriora- 


tion whatever. The fight against the depredations of the 
trust will therefore be stubborn. The farmer has the more 


votes and the trust the more money. It is easier to concen- 
trate the latter and use it where it will tell. It is like a fight 
between a body of soldiers and a battery of artillery. Money 
end both appeal to the congressman, about 
equally, we might say. If money more, then the trust will 
win. If votes more, then the farmer. While the battle rages, 
justice will be blindfolded and politicians will mark time. 


votes average 
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The End is not yet 





the 


| IGHT is at Philippine 
problem, and it is not the light of the dark lantern of 
deceit nor the red light of the alarmist, but the white light 


last beginning to break on 


of truth. 
to a successful and permanent solution of any problem, and 


Truth is the only revelator that will blaze the path 


though the present revelations are sad and discouraging and 
even startling, we must weleome them with joy because they 
us the truth. 


show The truth about the Philippines is what 


people have wanted long to know. ‘That was not possible so 
long as a medieval censorship reigned in Manila. It was not 
possible so long as army and navy officers were enjoined from 
speaking the truth about conditions there. But now both bars 
are removed, and what appears? Clouds and darkness out of 
which a fitful flash of lightning comes now and then, and 
rumbling of thunder when 
the 


kind happening within the 


a low an American outpost is 
A small affair of this 


month almost within range of the 


stormed and garrison slaughtered. 
Manila forts, shows how far from conclusion is this unfortu- 


nate war. Doubt and distrust are everywhere in the Philip- 


pines and at home. The Filipinos distrust us and we doubt 
the reports of our own commanders, not that we believe they 
put it 


‘Vaft have been far too optimistic in their 


would deceive is certain that General Otis and Me- 


Arthur and Judge 


us, 
coenlusions. General Chaffee is the first of those commanding 
the the He, with 
other competent military observers who have just returned 
from the Philippines, believes that our army there should be 


to apreciate irue magnitude of trouble. 


increased to 60,000 men. He has spoken as if the whole people 
the 


the method of punishment which should be adopted against 


were in sympathy with insurrection, and in discussing 
the rebels has asserted that the laws of war “do not sanction 
that a 
people.’ 


General A. S. 


sentence of extermination shall issue against a whole 


Burt, who is now home from the Philippines, 


en leave of duty, paints a stilt more mournful picture 
“Many observing officers.’ said he in an interview, “have 


committed themselves to the opinion—and |] am one of them— 
that the troubles in the Philippines will not cease during our 
time for the reason that the country is peculiarly adapted to 
guerrilla warfare bands of ladrones in 
the the archipelago. WNa- 
‘jlipiio would prefer this life to one of 


and there are inany 


mountainous regions throughout 
iturally an ordinary F 
industry and labor. 

“General Otis labored a long time and with splendid suc- 
cess, and after much fighting came home and announced that 
the war was practically over, and his tour of duty was pro- 
nounced 


very successful. 


General MacArthur took up the job, 















































Gov. Van Sant of Minnesota has declared war on the $400,000,000 railway 
combine.— Chicago Record- Herald 
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and found that for une year there was as much fighting to be 
done as there was before Otis left. When he left he pro- 
nounced the war to be practically over, and his tour was de- 
clared to be very successful. 

“There is no doubt that these generals are entitled to 
their country’s gratitude for their successful work, but as far 
as the war being over is concerned, that is another question. 
As a matter of fact, the Island ot Sumar, one of the largest in 
the archipelago, is still unsubdued, and General Hughes is still 
tighting there. And in Cebu the insurrectionists are still kill- 
ing our officers and men and all the friendly negroes they can 
find.” 

Since General Burt made these predictions Samar and 
Cebu have broken into rebellion. If the flames should spread 
throughout the archipelago an army of 60,000 men would be 
as unable to cope with the uprising as would a squad of Lon- 
don policemen with a regiment cf tantalizing Boers. Some 
idea of the inadequacy of such a force in such a desperate cir- 
cumstance may be gained by a review of conditions a year 
ago when the American army in the Philippines was approxi- 
mately 60,000. There were 4,181 men at Manilla, 25,028 in the 
district of northern Luzon, and 19,316 in the district of south- 
ern Luzon. The Island of Luzon contains 44,400 square miles, 
being very near the size of the state of Ohio, and as it is 
thickly populated in some parts and affords good retreats in 
others, it is evident that 48,000 soldiers, about one to the 
equare mile, might be kept pretty busy with a rebellion. In 
the Visayan group ere five large islands, embracing 19,000 
square miles, and numerous smaller ones. The troops as- 
signed to them numbered 8,996. Latterly they have been the 
center of insurgent activity, trouble having occurred on Leyte, 
Samar and Panay. Mindanao alone contains 34,000 square 
miles, and this island and the Sulu group make but one de- 
partment. For the whole department there was a guard of 
only 4,181 men when the army amounted to 61,000. Mindanao 
has simply been touched at a few points on the outer edge. 
Close to Southern Luzon is Mindoro, 4,000 square miles, and 
all the departments reach out over places we have not enum- 
erated. Some of them are mere islets, but others are of con- 
siderable size, so that they must figure in the distribution of 
men and ships if there is a disloyal population. In case of 
persistent bad temper and treachery and open revolt it is clear 
that an army of 40,000 men would have to be subdivided into 
inappreciable fragments if the attempt were made to face the 
enemy in all parts of the archipelago. 

The conviction is growing that there must be some other 
solution of the Philippine problem than that of the sword. 


we 


Fakes and Fakirs 


HIS IS SURELY the age of fads, fakes and delusions. 
Sophistry holds court in the temple of science. Impu- 
dence, effrontery, eccentricity, affectation, even bald imposi- 
tion lay the guileless under tribute and wax fat on human 
frailty. A crafty, pudgy little man in Chicago proclaims him- 
eelf to be the reincarnation of Elijah. and people are not 
lacking who believe him and prove their faith by making 
over to him title to all their worldly goods. An old woman 
in the vicinity of Boston proclaims herself the incarnation of 
the female principle of the Godhead, whatever that may mean, 
and thousands of other women and a few hundred men fall 
down and worship her. A long-haired somnambulist in West- 
ern New York opens a print shop originally, we presume, to 
publish vitrolic diatribes which nobody else would print for 
him. Such work always arrests attention, for the assassin 
of a good name furnishes as much of a sensation as the as- 
sassin of a citizen. Having secured attention, this literary 
tight-rope walker, this exhibitionist, began his public career. 
He wrote little screeds and bound them in old coffee sacks 
and butcher’s wrapping paper. Copies of the latter he would 
sell for 10 cents when he could not get a dollar. The former 
he would sell at five dollars each when he ought not to get ten 
cents. If they bore the imprint of his thumbnail he might get 
twenty. He issued a little pamphlet, half jokingly, to advertise 
his wares. The public took him seriously and subscribed. He 
began to dress in new store clothes, purposely of gross misfit. 
to give him uniqueness and individuality. His hair was still 
unkempt, his gait sloven, his speech vulgar. But he was so 
delightfully odd and original! Somebody suggested that he 
read Carlyle and imitate him. Others said “Walt Whitman is 
dead, wear his mantle.” Advice and opportunity met him in 
the path. He surrendered. 
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Chen cunning took the helm. First a prophet, he became 
a poseur much in demand at afternoon parlor lectures, then 
at more sizable functions in town halls and churches. First 
fifty dollars, scon his “preachments’’ commanded a hundred, 
Rapt auditors hung on his inane vaporings as though they 
were inspired jargon whose mystic key might appear without 
Sober editors asked him for articles. He wrote one 
for the New York Independent, purporting to recite matters 
of fact, which proved to be fiction, but not until after he had 
collected the price and the paper had been printed, making 
the editor an ass and the author a despicable impostor. He 
still retains the coin. That never slips his bag. 


warning. 


What shall besaid of Dowie, Mrs. Eddy, Francis Truth, Welt- 
mer, Elbert Hubbard, and men and women like them, whose 
names are filling the firmament, obscuring the sun and stars 
of real genius, real reform and real religion? The most of 
these people solve the problem themselves. Their specific 
gravity is such as to decide their destiny. If Hubbard and 
his Philistine and the Roycroft hoax stood on their own merits 
he would quickly take his place with his kind. But to lend a 
much-needed dignity to his career of critic he attempts half- 
serious compositions in the field of biography, and it was not 
until we read one of these volumes entitled, “Little Journeys 
to the Homes of Great Statesmen,” that we thought of this 
man seriously. He may take great liberties and welcome with 
men and things extant, for they can defend themselves, if he 
will but do it in good English. But when he tries real litera- 
ture the public deserves protection. He prostitutes our moth- 
er tongue by his sheer illiteracy. He violates history by his 
utter incapacity to draw sane conclusions. He cannot sup- 
press the morbid ecstasy which he seems to have in uncovering 
badness and transfixing human frailty. Who ever heard that 
George Washington was considerable of a liar, and Alexander 
Hamilton an illegitimate son, and Samuel Adams a brewer, 
until Elbert Hubbard told us. Does this knowledge edify? It 
is an occasion for sackcloth and ashes when a fellow like this 
can break into the ranks of literature and fool people with 
his superficial art. He belongs to the vaudeville. Art’s mighty 
stage is too big for him. Uis scalding satire is drawn from 
an inkwell. Carlyle, whom he apes, was a yellowstone geyser 
in comparison. It is a question whether this Roy Grafter 
should be sent to coventry or Sing Sing 


ww 


A European View of American Preponderence 


T IS SMALL WONDER that the extraordinary material 
development of this country astonishes and alarms the 
foreign world. Professor Edward Suess, the eminent publicist 
and paleontologist of Vienna, has given an interview respect- 
ing the industrial and political preponderance of the United 
States that attracts much attention, especially as it confirms 
the anti-American views of continental manufacturers and 
economists. The professor, surveying international relations 
from the viewpoint of a political philosopher, observes that 
while the French revolution was occasioned by the abuses 
of the privileged classes, the present situation has been caused 
by a revolution of material conditions. The declining national 
sentiment he thinks should be replaced by a movement for 
the common defense of the central European states against 
the American trusts, which are moving to conquer the foreign 
markets more surely than they could be conquered by battle 
ships. The American balance of trade has reached an unpar- 
alleled figure. It is a serious question in his mind if the pres 
ent political units of central Europe are strong enough to 
make an effective defense, taking into account the physical 
vonditions. 





He prophesies that the present shifting of the center of 
sravity of the world’s forces would create three great units— 
China, Russia and America. When China is equipped with rail- 
‘oads the people will find that she has the most capable mer- 
chants and the cheapest labor. Russia would have the largest 

rmy and be the greatest peasant state. European capital 
would flow to the United States and would be an important 
nerease of her economic prosperity. Of the three the United 
tates has decidedly the lead. Its policy is commercial ag- 
vression, beyond doubt, and states like the American Union and 
Russia have gained far more in the way of the mobilization 
f their powers from the construction of railroads than such 
‘ountries as Germany and France. 
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BOOKS OF OUR DAY .:. WHAT THE WRITERS ARE SAYING AND DOING 


PRESIDENT HADLEY’S OPTIMISM 

COUNTRY like ours,” says Arthur 
A T. Hadley in his latest collection 
of essays on the “Education of the Amer- 
ean Citizen” (Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
“which has, in so many of its parts, 
passed in a single generation from the 





ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY 


lawlessness of frontier life to the legality 
of organized commerce, may readily in 
a generation more pass from a concep- 
tion of public duty that is bounded by 
legality alone to one which is inspired by 
a sense of moral obligation; and learn 
to carry into the conduct of public af- 
fairs those principles and sentiments 
which we recognize as binding upon the 
individual in his private dealings with his 
fellow-men.” 

Toward such optimistic belief in human 
possibilities do all of these addresses of 
Hadley tend, and therein lies part of 
their appeal to the American student of 
political economy, for they express the 
confidence which the student is today on 
the point of losing in the midst of dark 
commercialism and doubting material- 
ism. 

Hadley concerns himself with the indi- 
vidual character and the ethical rela- 
tions more than most economists, and in 
his method of presentation he is more 
conclusive than analytical. His arguments 
in behalf of higher education are argu- 
ments and not pleas. They are reasona- 
ble, and appeal to the common sense. 
Colleges and universities, he insists, are 
places where theories may be learned 
which are of advantage to the whole 
community in that “the man who has 
been educated to be a creature of rou- 
tine generally clings to old methods, 
~while the man who understands the 


theory of his business can develop new 
ones. The gain to the nation in having 
its industry progressively directed and 
conducted is something which cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents.” 

The essays on university development 
in America, on the use of examinations 
and on the problems of Yale, have much 
in them to study, and are to be recom- 
mended to other than than the workers 
for educational reforms. Those readers 
who demand fewer universities and more 
technical schools will find Mr. Hadley too 
conservative in his belief that the present 
conditions of higher education are not 
at all deplorable, but decidedly promising 
because of the growing sentiment in fa- 
vor of the universities as training schools 
for citizens of the republic rather than 
mere laboratories, technical schools, or 
popularizers of knowledge. 

Professor Hadley lays great stress on 
what he calls “political education.” He 
says: “There is just as much need for the 
training of this public conscience or pub- 
lic sentiment, by whatever name we 
choose to call it, as for the training of 
the individual conscience in the affairs of 
private life. In fact, there is all the more 
need for such training, because the func- 
tions of the public conscience are less 
perfectly understood and the matters 
with which it deals are much more com- 
plex. In the practice of ordinary per- 
sonal virtues a man or woman cannot go 
far astray without being brought up 
with a round turn by social disqualifica- 
tion on the part of his fellow-men.’ 

Hadley’s position toward trusts is that 
of the long-sighted student of industrial 
development in that he makes a careful 
distinction between consolidation for 
financial purposes—a short-lived move- 
ment, he predicts—and consolidation as 
“an industrial movement to secure econ- 
omy of operation and commercial policy” 
—a permanent consolidation. “Attempts 
to stop this tendency by law,” he says, 
“will probably be as futile in the field of 
inanufacture as they have been in that 
of transportation.” But one doubts his 
assertion that “the question of State 
ownership of industrial enterprises, in- 
stead of becoming an acute national 
issue, aS SO many now expect, will tend 
rather to become reiatively unimportant 
and may not improbably be removed alto- 
gether from the fieid of party politics.” 
European’ tendencies — especially in 
France and Belgium—offer testimony 
against this prophecy, indeed, American 
experience in municipalities already con- 
troverts it. 

In discussing “Socialism and Social Re- 
form,” the Chicago Tribune considers 
that Prof. Hadley betrays the emotional 
force which he deprecates in leaders of 
thought, but that is undoubtedly due to 
his fear that socialistic arguments are 
gaining ground. He rightly inveighs 
against the misconception of individual- 





ism, but, at the same time, he himself 
misconceives the scientifie Socialist, whom 
he believes to be an emotional rather 
than a moral reactionist against the evils 
And he con- 
fuses the Socialist ideal of justice 


of modern individualism. 





of in- 
dustrial democracy—with the medieval 
ideals of charity and class patronage. 
Nor is Mr. Hadley conversant with the 
collectivist theory of production when he 
says that “the Socialist theory leads men 
to spend as many hours as possible over 
their work and dole out the smallest pos- 
sible quantities of what other people 
want.” However, the evident prejudice 
ogainst Socialistie theories would neces- 
sarily preclude any more definite discus- 
sion than he carries on and excuses the 
somewhat indistinct arguments. 

sy far the most interesting of the col- 
lection of essays are those on the rela- 
tious between economics, politics, and 
ethics. In them Hadley expresses again 
his belief in the outcome of education 
along those lines. His treatment of the 
interaction of the two seemingly antago- 
nistic ideals of liberty and authority in 
the moral and leyal world and in the evo- 
Jution of civilization is remarkably inter- 
esting and original. As “man is a politi- 
cal animal’ he must become conscious 
of his political relationships, and Presi- 
dent Hadley aims at bringing about this 
consciousness, together with renewed 
recognition of political duties. This aim 
he expresses concisely in the conclusion 
of the address made before the American 
Economic association in 1899, in which he 
says: “Because the political and commer- 
cial methods of the past have led to com- 
promise when he fails to convince, let us 
not say that all politics and all commerce 
are but a tissue of compromises, and that 
a political or commercial science which 
pretends to be something broader and 
better than this is an illusion. Let us, as 
economists, take the opportunity that 
lies before us, in the face of new condi- 
tions, for whose treatment the old meth- 
ods are proving themselves inadequate. 
Let us employ our understanding with re- 
gard to public needs as a means of evok- 
ing public spirit. Let us use whatever 
special knowledge we have with all the 
breadth of purpose which it is in our 
power to attain anu make ourselves, as 
becomes men of science, representatives 
of nothing less than the whole truth.” 


— 
CLARA MORRIS’S REMINISCENCES 


si HE literature of the stage is volumi- 

nous and entertaining, but much 
of it has little value except as a record or 
as a prize to be gathered in by the om- 
niverous book collector. The biography 
of this or that actor, the reminiscences 
of a deservedly forgotten hero or heroine 
of the footlights, the essays and criti- 
cisms gathered within covers to gratify 
the vanity of an obscure commentator 
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upon: ephemeral plays and still more 
ephemeral acting, are all too frequently 
of no possible intrinsic literary or his- 
torical merit. The Boston Weekly Tran- 
seript considers that Clara Morris’s “Life 
on the Stage,” many of whose chapters 
have appeared serially in McClure’s 
Magazine and in the daily newspapers, 
stands absolutely in a class by itself. It 
has a distinct literary style which reflects 
the personality of the writer as strongly 
as her personality was reflected during 
the days of her dramatic triumphs. Her 
book palpitates with a life as real and as 
moving, as forcef.l and as powerful, as 
vivid and as human as did the characters 
in which she won her right to a high 
On the 
stage Clara Morris always gave a slight 
excess of emotion to the 

which 
been fatal to the success of a player less 


place among American actresses. 
character she 
was impersonating, would have 
gifted with genius, or to a player without 
that dramatie sense which in the days of 
her prime always held her melodramatic 
tendencies. firmly in check. And in writ- 
ing she exhibits the same tendencies and 
the same gift of expression and repres- 
She and _inti- 
mately with her reader; she unburdens 
her soul to the utmost and she has the 
power of saying much and revealing little 
by the mere force of her words. Yet she 
enables us to read between the lines and 
thereby reveals to us 
which 


or 
( 


sion. deals confidently 


many a secret 
it is impossible to accuse her of 
iving away. Few are the books wherein 
ean he read between the 
wnen the lines themselves disclose so lit- 
tle. With a rare gift of humor and a pen- 
etrating insight into character, she lays 
before us at a glance her own individual- 
ity, and she does not hesitate to expose 
the peculiarities and foibles of her com- 
rades on the stage as clearly and as open- 
ly as she has exposed her own. 
her conclusions 


so much lines 


Doubtless 
in occasional error, 
perhaps her judgment of human nature 
frequently goes astray, possibly she ex- 
hibits at times a supersensitiveness and a 
morbid desire for the attention and hom- 
age of her companions—as in her account 
of her first meeting with the members 
of Mr. Daly’s company at the Fifth Ave- 
nue theatre—but with all that, and tak- 
ing into consideration all her shortcom- 
ings, her narrative is so thoroughly hu- 
man, so completely an unburdening of 
an overburdened human soul, that the 
reader forgets and forgives everything in 
the intense interest of the narrative and 
in the complete exposition of the person- 
ality and character of the writer. 

Clara Morris was born at Toronto on a 
certain 17th of March in the late forties, 
and with her mother passed through a 
childhood of wandering and poverty. She 
first appeared on the stage as a member 
of the ballet at the Academy of Music in 
Cleveland, and during several years there- 
after rose steadily to prominence among 
the playgoers of the West. She acted in 
support of all the great players of the 
day—with Edwin Booth, E. L. Davenport, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, JTawrence 
Barrett and John E. Owens—and in 1870 
her restless ambition took her to New 
York in search of an opportunity to ob- 
tain the coveted recognition from a 
metropolitan clientage. She found her 


are 


OUR DAY 


way to Mr. Daly’s office in the little 
theater on Twenty-fourth street. “It was 
a cranny in the wall,” she says. “It held 
a very small desk and one chair, behind 
which was a folding stool. As he entered, 
1 laughingly said: ‘I think I'll lean here, 
I’m not used to sitting on the floor, but to 
brought forth the 


stool, he curtly replied: ‘I was not going 


iy surprise, as he 
to ask you to sit on the floor,’ which so 
amused me that I could not resist 
ing: ‘Are you from Scotland, by chance, 
Mr. Daly?’ and he had frowningly said 
‘No’ before the old, old joke about Scotch 


ask- 


Then he said, with 
I’m 
bump of reverence is not well developed.’ 
And I laughed and said: ‘There’s a hole 
there, Mr. Daly, and no bump at all,’ and 
though the words were jestingly spoken, 
was truth 


density came to him. 


severity: ‘Miss Morris, afraid your 


there and to them, 


and there, too, was the cause of all the 


spare in 


jolts and jars and friction between us in 
our early days together. Mr. Daly was as 
a god in his wee theater, ana was always 
taken seriously. I knew not gods and 
took nothing under heaven seriously. No 
wonder we jarred. Every word I spoke 
that morning rubbed Mr. Daly's fur the 
wrong way. I offended him again and 
He wished to show me the thea- 
ter. and, striking a match, lit a wax taper 
and held it up in the auditorium, at which 
] exclaimed, “Oh, the pretty little match- 
bext Why, it is just a toy playhouse— 
is it not?’ The interview with 
Miss Morris’s engagement for the next 
season at a salary of thirty-five dollars 
a month, with the proviso that ‘if you 
make a favorable impression you'll get 
seventy dollars.’ ” 

The engagement began the next fall, 
and Miss Morris, in the character of Anne 
Sylvester in “Man and Wife” did make the 
favorable impression, but she did not re- 
ceive the increase of salary until offers 
from other managers forced Mr. Daly 
to keep his promise in order to retain her 
at the head of his company. Such is the 
very honorable and pleasant manner in 


again. 


ended 


which theatrical managers keep their 
word! Despite his shortcomings, how- 


ever, Miss Morris came in time to admire 
and approve Mr. Daly’s skill as the ruler 
of the kingdom of the Fifth Avenue The- 
ater. “At the theater I think everyone 
liked me well enough, save Mr. Daly. He 
disliked me because I simply could not 
learn to treat him with reverence. I had 
the greatest for him, I 
showed him respect by obeying him im- 
plicitly, but if he was funny I laughed, 
if he gave me an opportunity to twist his 
words absurdly I accepted it as gleefully 
But two 
things happened, and lo, my manager's 
attitude toward me changed completely. 
Mr. Daly was convinced that no man or 
woman could bear decently a sudden suc- 
cess. He was positive that no head eould 
stand it. When I made no demand for 
my promised increase of salary, but went 
pinching along as best I could, he only 
said to himself: ‘She will be all the worse 
when her head does begin to turn.’” And 
when he found that Miss Morris took no 
advantage and claimed nothing through 
her success in “Man and Wife.” the armed 
neutrality between actress and manager 
was at an end. 


admiration 


as if he had been the gas man. 





From Mr. Daly’s theater Miss Morris 
went to the Union Square, of which A, 
M. Palmer was then the active manager, 
and her reminiscences come abruptly to 
an end after a description of her first sea- 
son at that house. She therefore takes 
the public into her confidence only as far 
as the beginning of her career, and closes 
her story even before the public of the 
country at large Lad come to know her 
genius as an emotional actress. It is to 
be hoped that the weleome accorded this 
present volume may be hearty enough to 
induce her to continue her reminiscences 
into the days when she toured season 
after season througnout the country at 
the head of her own company. 

The book is published by McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 

— 
TWELVE BRILLIANT ESSAYS 


ROF. BRANDER MATTHEWS has 
been best known of late as a gram- 
matical iconoclast. His essays on the 
English language in The Century have 
been somewhat trying to those conscien- 
tious mortals who have at length suc- 
ceeded in remembering not to split the 
infinitive and commit other errors gen- 
erally regarded as unpardonable. The 
public view of his grammatical heresies 
is obvious from this joke in a current 
newspaper: 

“John, is it correct to say you was, or 
you were?” 

“It doesn’t make any difference what 
you say nowadays, Mary, Brander Mat- 
thews will say it is all right.” 

Prof. Matthews’ new book, “The His- 
torical Novel anid Other Essays,” should 
go far toward reconciling the discour- 
aged grammarians. The twelve essays 
that make up the volume are brilliant, 
pithy chats on literary subjects, from the 
first essay, “The Historical Novel,’ to 
the last, “The Art and Mystery of Collab- 
oration.” A remark of the author in this 
last essay is significant of his “tauthor- 
ity’: “I have collaborated in writing 
stories, in making plays and in editing 
books.” Consequently, when Prof. Mat- 
thews treats of “Collaboration,” or “The 
Relation of the Drama to Literature,” or 
“The Conventions of the Drama,” or “The 
Study of Fiction,” and so on, he knows 
what he is taking about and does not talk 
“into the air.” And he leaves the reader 
with the comfortable feeling that he 
could say many more interesting things 
on each subject, were it not for time 
and tide. From the feast of good things, 
perhaps the essays that will prove of the 
greatest interest to the greatest number 
are the first four—those relating to fic- 
tion: “The Historical Novel,’ “Romance 
vs. Romanticism,” “New Trials for Old 
Favorites,” and “The Study of Fiction.” 

In “The Historical Novel,” Professor 
Matthews glances toward the past, pres- 
ent and future of historical fiction. He 
pleads that he has no desire to dispar- 
age the historical novel, but wishes to 
show that it has “inherent defects” that 
make it essentially inferior to realistic 
fiction. On the whole, he thinks that in 
he historical novel humanity is choked by 
archaeology. Naturally, the inventor of 


the historical novel, Scott, is brought by 
the essayist into the list. 


And at first 




















{dhought a few readers may be staggered 
by the suggestion that it is as a realist 
that Scott is most likely to endure; that 
is, in “The Antiquary” and in “The Heart 
of Midlothian.” Professor Matthews 
says that Scott tried to do something 
that even Shakespeare never attempted 
—to reconstruct the past for us in deed 
[It is a proof of 
his genius that he came so near success; 
“Let the dead 
past bury its dead,” insists the essayist. 


’ 


and feeling and thought. 
but failure was inevitable. 


“The really historical nov- 
els are these which were a-writing while 
The conclu- 


sion of the whole matter is that it 1s not 


trustworthy 


” 


the history was a-making. 
the history ir a novel that makes it en- 
dure, but the “searching study of human 


character.” An admirable essay in form, 
style and subject matter, and convincing, 
even though one may not wish to be con- 
vinced. 

Lack of space forbids the consideration 
of any other one essay, though it is a 
temptation to dwell on the brilliant study 
of “Romance vs. Romanticism,” with its 
sparkling antithesis, to wonder a little 
over the “On a Novel of Thack- 
eray’s,”’ which novel, “The Memoirs off 
Barry Lyndon, Esq.,” the essayist holds 
to be Thackeray’s “best artistically, the 
one most to be respected, if not the one 
to be regarded with greatest warmth!” 
So one could go through the book, finding 
something to make one think on every 
page. Indeed, the essays are good com- 
pany, good to linger over. 
them negatively, there is nothing “dry- 
as-dust” about them! It is enough for 
those who know Professor Matthews 
through his literary work, to say that 
his style has the grace and distinction of 
the talk of a fine and scholarly gentle- 


essay, 


To praise 


man. One gets a hint of its charm from 
these two sentences: “For the shabby 
puppets of the worn-out romanticist, 


true romance cares nothing, needing no 
more than a man and a maid and a spring 
morning.” * * * “Romance is nota 
thing that lived yesterday and is dead to- 
day—although it blossoms in th twilight 
The 
by Charles Serib- 


atmosphere of once upon a time.” 
volume is 
ner’s Sons. 


publisched 


—. 
THE TYPICAL AMERICAN NOVEL 


R. WINSTON CHURCHILL has, in 
M the opinion of Talcott Williams, 
expressed in the “American Monthly Re- 
view of Reviews,” given in “The Crisis” 
an exact model of the book the public de- 
lights to honor. For one thing. it sells for 
$1, a most important factor. Books over 
It is the right length, 180,000 
neither 


this hang. 


words: too short, nor too long. 


Its scene is at the precise point for pub- 
lic interest—-the Civil War. 


our heroes, Lincoln, Grant and Sherman, 


It introduces 
each better than ever before—Linecoln in- 
comparably so. It balances its interest 
between North and South. It has a love 
story precisely suited to the public taste. 
Is action page. No 
American, few men anywhere, have the 


moves on every 
sheer story-telling power so well devel- 
oped and so well in hand. If “The Crisis” 
had not sold so tremendously its future 
would be Dread the populace 
bearing gifts to a new author—though 


surer. 





OUR DAY 





for 
more pick and choice of 


there was Scott. One wishes more 


style, words, 
more elevation, fewer ragged sentences. 
But it is a high office to give a new gen- 
eration of Americans their first vivid con- 
ception of the struggle in which the na- 
tion reborn. For weeks 


was together 














WINSTON CHURCHILL 


there were stores in every big city where 
‘Phe Crisis” was selling 1,000 copies a 
week. Gauge yourself what that means 


of demand and diffusion. 
The character of the book is clear. Itis 
American. It has no touch of any other 


method in fiction whatever. Chapters of 
continuous dialogue, crowded incident, ac- 
tion, and always action. A broad canvas 
crowded with figures, and a plot which 
turns upon itself in narrower limits than 
the The 
what it 
wants, has ceased reading foreign books. 


novel has ever known before. 


American public, having found 
The new foreign novel once cast a 
the 


stunted. 


long 
shadow in which American 
chilled The 


ten novels this year reaching the largest 


author 
and grew eight or 


circulation are all by Americans, and 
young Americans at that. 


—S 


Limelight 

Kher poet dearest to 
the heart cf the great American people 

is Jaines Whitcomb Riley. 


who is nearest and 


ro those who know him and have heard him 
recite with simple unaffected pathos some of 
his poems like ‘Good-bye, Jim,’’ they assume 
new depths of meaning. Dialect is not an 
essential cf his muse, for some of his beauti- 


ful sonnets would give him a name, even if he 


had never written in dialect. 

During the past few years Mr. Riley's life 
has deepened into mcre earnestness and fuller 
realization of his possibimities. The serious 
purpose has not lessened his fun-loving na- 
ture nor his appreciation of jest. In the 
old days when he was a sign-painter in In- 
janapolis, he enjoyed being led around as 
the ‘‘wonderful blind man.” He enjoyed fool- 
ing the public with his exquisite poem ‘‘Leon- 
aine.’’ which he credited to Poe. 

But his best trick was when the family 
homestead was threatened to be foreclosed. 
Ife and his sisters sent the old folks to Cali- 
fernia on a trip, and when they were gone, he 
paid the mortgage, and propped up the fences, 
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rebuilt the barn, fixed the corn-cribs, bright- 

ened the old familiar furniture, and then 

awaited the home-coming of the old people, 
— 

Appropos of the appearance of William 
White’s new book, “Stratagem and Spoils,” 
it is interesting to learn the details of his 
sudden leap into fame through his ‘‘What’s 
the Matter With Kansas” editorial. It ap- 
pears that the article was writen on the eve 
ef his departure with his wife to Colorado 
springs for a summer vacation. He had 
stacked up cditorials enough to carry the pa- 
per over the period of his 
thought, but at the last moment the foreman 
that there would not be enough 


absence, as he 


announced 
copy. 

“Give me a little 
ll manage to get along. 

All right,’’ said the editor, dropping into 
his chair. He thought a few moments, 
dashed off the vigorous paragrphs, handed 
them to the foreman, and was off for his 
train. 

\Wher he returned he found his desk heaped 
two feet deep with letters and himself a na- 
iional character. It last editurial 
tnat did it. 


. “and 


more,’ 


” 


he pleaded, 


was that 


a 


A recent sketch of Conan Doyle states that 
the manuscript of his first book, “A Study in 
Scarlet,”’ in which Sherlock Holmes was so 
successfully introduced to the reading public, 
was sold by him to his publisher for the sum 
of $125, or about what a moderately well- 
known writer usually receives for a single 
magazine article. It is rather amusing, by 
the way, to find writers of literary comment 
speaking of the new Sherlock Holmes story 
now running in the Strand as involving an 
inconsistency, because at the end of the ‘*Me- 
moirs’”’ Holmes was killed. It is true enough 
that his death was there related, but the new 
story does not bring him to life again. It 
merely chronicles one of the incidents of his 
career which the faithful Watson had not 
previously told. We may assume that there 
are many such incidents, for they were from 
time to time hinted at all through the other 
books, and we may yet have the story of 
“The Second Stain’ and of the delicate mis- 
sions intrusted to Holmes by the King of Hol- 
land and by the Pope. 

— 

According to the publishers’ statement, 
there have been sold of the following baker's 
dozen of fiction books: 





WU BN wi accacdccicnccisucacaas 520,000 copies 
RiChAPG Carved ..cccccccecscvceceecee 420,000 copies 
Til QisM  cccuadncsaeadaudcccaveasaues 320,000 copies 
Janice Meredith ,000 copies 
Hebe: BRGRBO: cc kicccccccccecsscescccds 265,000 copies 
Quincy Adams Sawyer.............- 200,000 copies 
EV US GW SD baesesstsaccevecccdccceuscss 100,000 copies 
To Have and to Hold ......c.ccccccee 285,000 copies 
"WO CROINOIEN kc iecc cscicicscedecaees 200,000 copies 
vy | U.S ere ee er 100,000 copies 
An English Woman's Love Let- 

COU  waceccdsnccdesadsceqhacneusennuan 250,000 copies 
Black Rock, The Sky Pilot, to- 

SOUT TORY ca iascdncccvcscewcess 500,000 copies 

— 


“The literary craze that is sweeping over the 
country is producing some queer results 
among those who are anxious to be considered 
literary,’’ said the bookseller to a reporter of 
the Detroit Free Press. ‘‘Yesterday a woman 
was in here looking for ‘The Creases,’ and I 
sent her away satisfied with “The Crisis.’ The 
same day a gentleman asked if I had ‘Dry Am 
I... I gave him ‘D'ri and I,’ and he departed 
with what he had been looking for. 

“But the other day I was fairly stumped 
when a party came in and asked me if I had 
‘Wait a Minute.’ 

“ ‘Never neard of it,’ said I. 

“‘*That’s funny,’ he answered; ‘it is being 
talked about, and IT am anxious to read it.’ 

“I looked over all my book lists, and satis- 
fied myself that there was no such book in 
and he went away disappointed, 
and with an impression, I fear, that I was not 
keeping what I take pride in—a first-class 


existence, 


book store. 

“The day following, however, he came back, 
smiling, 
Come.’ 
to write 


and asked for ‘Tarry Thou Till I 
He had taken the precaution this time 
the title down.” 











TRANSPORTATION IN PALESTINE 


NITED STATES CONSUL MERRILL, 
U at Jerusalem, has made an inter- 
esting report to the State Department in 
regard to the thoroughfares of Palestine, 
in which he says: 

“One of the greatest thoroughfares in 
Palestine is that between Jerusalem and 
Nablous, the ancient Shechem. For cen- 
turies it has been only a camel path, in 
many places rough and stony, and in 
spite of trattic it was not until 1900 that 
an effort was made to connect the two 
cities by a carriage road. Early in that 
year the route was surveyed and specifi- 
culions sent to Constantinople, whence 
orders for the coustruetion of roads must 
emanate. Work was begun the following 
auiumn, and in Mareh of the present 
year the first carriage passed over the 
completed seetion between Jerusalem 
and Bireh. ‘The extreme width of the 
After the 


grading, a bed of cracked stones 8 inches 


roudbed is 19 feet 6 inehes. 


in thichuess was made, over which earth 
Was spread. The road was then well 
rolled. ‘The grade is good, there being 
very few places where a horse cannot 
trol. to refer, of course, only to the 
completed = portion between Jerusalem 
and Bireh. The culverts and_= small 
bridges on this section are twenty in 
number, with three additional bridges of 
fair size, the largest having two 10-feet 
arches separated by 15 feet of solid ma- 
sonry. ‘These culverts are necessary to 
accommodate the small torrents created 
by the winter rains, which often do 
great damage. 

“From Jerusalem to Sinjil is a little 
over 19 miles, and from Bireh to Sinjil 
about 10 miles. The entire distance 
from Jerusalem to Nablous is 3814 miles. 
Bireh has a good spring, and there has 
been talk of bringing water thence to 
Jerusalem. The contract price for build- 
ing the completed section of the road was 
about $23,000. The distance between Bi- 
reh and Sinjil is only one mile greater 
than that between Jerusalem and Bireh, 
but the country is more rugged. There 
are many natural obstacles to be eneoun- 
tered, and the estimated cost of that sec- 
tion is from $40,000 to $44,000. It is 
hoped this portion of the road will be 
built next year. ‘The money will be 
raised by a tax upon the peasantry. This 
route is associated with many famous 
historical events and the contiguous 
country contains the sites of the ancient 
cities of Nob, Gophna, Beeroth, Bethel. 
Ramah, Shilo, ete. 

“The wagon roads already existing in 
Palestine are: 1. Jerusalem to Jaffa, 40 
miles; begun in 1868, but a number of 
years elapsed before wagons could pass 
over it, and then only with difficulty, ten 
or twelve hours being required to go 
down to Jaffa, and fourteen to sixteen to 
climb back up the mountains. Thousands 
of tourists will remember the great dis- 































comforts of this trip. it was only in 1892, 
when the railroad between those two 
points became a certainty, that the Jeru- 
salem and Jaffa road was made fairly 
comfortable for carriages. 2. Jerusalem 
to Hebron, 23 miles; completed in 1890. 


3. Jerusalem to Jericho, about 22 miles; 
completed in 1898. ‘Ten years were spent 
in building this road. 4. Jerusalem to 
the top of the Mount of Olives, about 4 
miles; made in 1898 for the Emperor of 
Germany. 5. Jerusalem to Bireh, 9 miles; 
just completed. 

“It is true that carriages go from Jeri- 
cho to the Dead Sea and River Jordan, 
but there is no road, the carriages driv- 
ing where they please across the plain. 
Likewise wagons go along the roadless 
seacoast from Jaffa to Haifa, at the foot 
of Mount Carmel, the road which was 
made for the Emperor of Germany in 
1898 being entirely in ruins. Wagons 
also go from Jaffa to Gaza, but no road 
was ever made there.” 


<_——> 


STATE INEBRIATE REFORMATORIES 
~ HE rules for the government of the State 
Inebriate Reformatories in England 
have just been publishea. There are now 
three grades of these institutions; first, the 
Licensed Retreats, in which inebriates seek 
voluntary retirement for treatment; second, 
the certified Inebriate Reformatories, to 
which commitments may be had; and, third, 
the State Inebriate Reformatories, for per- 
sons whom drink has led into violations of 
the criminal law. The rules for these last- 
mentioned institutions are a combination of 
prison discipline with the remedial treatment 
which has long been in use in the Licensed 
Retreats. Where an inmate has any property 
available for maintenance, an order may be 
obtained by the Governor from a county- 
court judge for its application to that purpose. 
the supremacy of the curative and reforma- 
tory element is secured by an elaborate net- 
work of provisions. Every inmate is to be 
medically examined on admission, with a 
view to his receiving any special treatment 
he may require. The history of every case 
is to be investigated and recorded. A gradual 
system of rewards and punishment is cre- 
ated. The inmates are to be divided into 
three classes, each with a distinctive badge. 
An inmate on reception enters the ‘‘ordinary” 
class. If he misconducts himself he may be 
degraded to the ‘penal’ class, which involves 
forfeiture of the ‘‘orainary’’ privileges, and 
employment under the direct supervision of 
an attendant. On the other hand, he may be 
promoted to the “special’’ class, and thus be- 
come eligible for a position of trust in the 
Reformatory. Arrangements are also made 
for transfer to a Certified Inebriate Reform- 
atory, and discharge on ‘leave.’ ’ 
<—— 
RELIGION IN ART 
H ENRY O. TANNER, an American Ne- 
gro, is one of the foremost painters of 
the day on religious subjects. Mr. Tanner 
has lived in Paris since 1891 That honor 
coveted by all painters, a picture in the Lux- 
«embourg Palace, has been achieved by Mr. 
Tanner. 

The painting which hangs in the Luxem- 
bourg Palace is The Raising of Lazarus, a 
realistic piece cf work which has attracted, 
and will continue to attract, the admiration 
ef all who have sccn it. Mr. Tanner possesses 
a deeply religious nature, and his later and 





more pretentitious paintings are of Biblical 
subjects. Among these may be mentioned hig 
Daniel in the Lion’s Den, The Jews’ Wailing 
Place, The Flight into Egypt, and The An- 
nunciation, a beautiful treatment of the most 
stupendous moment in the history of Chris- 
tendom. Mr. Tanner works slowly, carefully, 
producing as a rule but one painting a year, 
He likes to get close to the scenes which he 
portrays and has spent two winters in the 
Holy Land. It was while on. one of these 
visits that his Flight into Egypt and The 
Jews’ Wailing Place were conceived. His 
rendering for the Paris Exposition was a 
painting entitled, Christ in the Temple. 
<—_ 


THE JEWS IN EUROPE 

A recently published census is authority for- 
the statement that Budapest contains the 
largest number of Jews of any city in the 
world, the estimate being 166,000. Vienna is 
second, with 140,000 Jews. London has alto- 
gether 120,000 Jews, i. e., 2.7 per cent. of her 
population. As to the other European cities, 
the same statistics show that Berlin has 
88.000 Jews, Paris 75,000, Amsterdam 56,000, 
Constantinople 40,000. Nearly half the num- 
ber of all the Jews inhabit Russia. The 
smallest contingent of them is to be found in 
Lisbon, i. e., 250, and in Athens and Madrid, 
with 300 each. 

<_— 


RELIGION IN MEXICO 
The Mexican Minister to England in “The Humanitarian,” 
\We have no State religion. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of our people are Catholics, but 
the country contains a fair number of Prot- 
estants. The State recognizes all religions, or 
none, if you prefer it. Monastic orders are 


not tolerated, and no ecclesiastical body is- 


allowed to acquire real estate. ‘I'he Catholic 
church is governed by three Archbishops, 
cignteen Bishops, and an Apostolic Vicar. To 
give you an idea of the proportion of Cath- 
olics and Protestants, let me cite the case of 
the capital. In our beautiful city there are 
eighty-four Catholic and nineteen Protestant 
churches. 
<— 


SALISBURY AS A SAINT 


lt is not generally known that a statue of 
Lord Salisbury as a Christian warrior appears. 


in one cf the niches cf the interesting and 
beautiful reredos in the chapel of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. About forty years ago the 
premier was elected a Fellow of this college, 
and about the same time an elaborate stone 
screen was erected in the chapel attached 
to the Fellows’ house. The sculptor evidently 
preferred to make his own saints instead of 
accepting those canonized by the church, and 
Lord Salisbury was chosen to fill up the va- 
cant gap, and is therefore immortalized as @ 
Christian warrior. 

Leo XIII. has just given another illustration 
of his liberal and progressive views by caus- 
ing a revision of the Index. The names of 
large numbers of books which formerly fig- 
ured therein have been by his direction re- 
moved from the list, among the most notable 
being the works of Galileo and also Dante’s 
“De Monarchia.”’ 

— 

Columbia University has offered to grant 
free tuition to at least five Filipinos, to be 
recommended by the Government. Thus far 
no applications have been received. 

<—— 

A Boston capitalist, who has just completed 
an exhaustive tour of the Siberian gold fields, 
writes from Moscow that the country is a 
second California, but wild and uncultivated. 
The mines in the Nertchinsky District, he 
says, are perhaps the richest in the world, but 
are worked in the most primitive fashion. 
There is in that district a splendid opening 

for American enterprise. 
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A PICTURESQUE WINDMILL 

A windmill is apt to be a very prosaic 
and ugly construction, but at- 
tempts have been made with varying suc- 
cess to beautify these very useful and 
economical power producers. Our 
graving illustrates how nature and 
chanics sometimes blended. The 
trees serve as a support for’ the 
platform at the top, and as side rails of 
a ladder, it being necessary only to pro- 


many 


en- 
me- 
are 














vide rounds. 


The trees serve also to stay 
The which 
Senster, of Moline, 
construction, there 
the 
being transmitted by an involute 
wheel which is a part of the steel wheel 
to which the fans are attached. The sur- 
face of the involute is perfectly smooth, 
as is also that of the wheel attached to 
the pitman carrier, 


the iron supports. windmill, 
was built by J. G. 
lll., is of 
being no 


power 


peculiar 


gear wheels or crank, 





the one rolling upon 


the other. The masu is of tubing, the 
Pitman being carried down inside. ‘The 
wires for throwing the mill out of gear 


are attached 
of the mast. 


to a thimble on the outside 
<a 
HOW MENTAL ACTION IS STUDIED 
The first 
Psychology 
Professor 


laboratory of 
which was established by 
Wilhelm Wundt at the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic in 1878, with its home- 
made 


experimental 


apparatus, contrasted strangely 


with the modern appliances to be found 
i the 


wonderfully equipped laboratory 


























at Harvard today. 


Prof. Hugo Muenster- 
the present head of the Harvard 


berg, 
one of the first of 
The methods devised for 


laboratory, 
Wundt’s pupils. 
the study of mental action are extremely 
The experimental psycholo- 
for instance, the time of 
For that purpose he 
kymographs and 


was 


ingenious. 
gist 
mental 
clocks, 
scopes which give the thousandth part of 


studies, 
processes. 
uses chrono- 
a second and record accurately the time 
it takes to “sense” a or think a 
thought. The mechanism of the chrono- 
is so delicate that electric 
currents are used to start and stop them. 
are employed in 
connection with them in order that a 
sound may be given, or a light suddenly 
shown, or a color or letter or word ex- 
posed, and at the same instant an elec- 
tric current be made to start the clock. 
Meanwhile, has waiting 
for the sound or the light, with his hand 
upon a telegraph key. The moment he 
hears the sound, or sees the light, the 
hand is removed from the key and an 
electric current stops the clock. The 
time that the clock runs is the time that 
it has taken him to see the light or hear 
the sound and to move his hand. The 
time is about 125 thousandths of a sec- 
ond in the case of sound, and about 160 
thousandths for light. this sim- 
the 


eolor 


scopes only 


Various instruments 


someone been 


From 
plest and shortest of all reactions, 
psychologist may then proceed to more 
complex problems. 

It has been found that women can see 
a sound, and then move 
that 
women and children see and name colors 


a light or hear 
the hand more rapidly than men; 
more quickly than they can see and name 
the words for the colors, while men name 


the word for the color more quickly than 


‘the color ftself. It takes about the 
same time to read a word of five or six 
letters as it does to read a single letter. 


People, it appears, read by jumping at 


groups of words at a time, not by picking 





out a sentence word for word—a theory 
which has already been applied in teach- 
ing children to read. 

The 


members 


that 
more 


chronoscope shows one re- 


one’s own name quickly 


than the name of one’s friend, no matter 


how intimate, although one may seem, 


outside the labora- 


both 


in ordinary speech 


tory, to remember names instan- 
taneously. 

— 
DEVICES CURIOUS and INTERESTING 


OTTLE HOLDER.—A detachable bot- 
B tle-holder is an which 


appliance 


will commend itself to any housewife 
who knows how difficult it is to grasp 
the stout glass bottle in which milk is 
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sold in our large cities. The improved 
holder which we have shown consists of 
a piece of wire, bent to form a closed 
and an open loop. The closed loop em- 
braces the body of the glass bottle, and 
the open loop the neck. The open loop 
is made to hug the neck of the bottle 
by means of a clasp 
embracing that part of 
the holder which is to 


be grasped by the 
hand. The clasp is 
slipped downward on 


the handle-part in or- 
der to release the neck 
portion of the device 
and to permit the hold- 
er to be removed. Mr. 
Wilfred H. Goddard, of 
Chelsea, Mass., is the 
inventor of the holder. 








Key-Keeper.—The burglar who tries to 
pick the lock, the key of which is held 
in tue manner shown in our illustration, 
will probably be disappointed. His ef- 
forts would be very effectually frustrat- 
ed by a key-keeper consisting of a pair 
of vertical arms hav- 
extensions which 
fit within the ring of 
the key, so that it is 
practically impossible 
to turn the key from 
the outside. The key- 
keeper is the invention 
of Albert B. Lang, of 
St. Louis, Mo. The in- 
vention is obviously a 
simple and efficient ap- 
pliance. 


ing 





Marsh-Shoe.— A Ca- 
nadian inventor, Mr. 
Albert Drouillard, of Windsor, Ontario, 
invented a which 
is to be used by pur- 
suit of game over swampy ground. The 
shoe of a flexible disk formed 
with a rigid rim which prevents slipping. 
Straps secure the sole of the boot to the 
disk. Furthermore, an air pipe commun- 
icates with the under side of the disk 
with the heel. The body of the disk acts 
as a flexible’ dia- 
phragm, and its ac- 
tion in lifting up the 
heel is similar to that 
of a diaphragm-pump. 
Air is sucked in thro’ 
the pipe and conduct- 





has peculiar shoe, 


hunters” in 


consists 





ed beneath the disk to 

permit the ready withdrawal of the 
marsh-shoe from the sticky mud. 

Hill-Climbing Shoe.—A form of shoe 


which is rather peculiar is the invention 
of John FE. Fenno, of Hoisington, Kan. 
Mr. Fenno’s shoe is designed particularly 
to facilitate when ascending 
hills. The 
comprises a vertically- 
extensible heel-portion 
arranged to elevate 
the heel so that the 
sole of the foot will be 


in a horizontal position 


The inventor believes 


walking 
invention 


in advancing uphill. 
that hill-climbing, by means of his inven- 
matter than 
com- 


tion, will be a far easier 


since a more erect and 


attitude will be preserved with 


formerly, 
fortable 
less fatigue. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF OUR DAY 


LIBRARIES IN JAPAN 
PUR si muove is as true today.as 
d \ when the historical romancer of 
the eighteenth century put these words 


into the mouth of the old astronomer, 
Galileo. With perhaps the single excep- 


tion of electrical science, there has been 
no more rapid and wonderful growth and 
development than that of the library 
movement. ‘Twenty-five years ago the 
American Library Association was _ or- 
ganized at the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia. A year later a handful of 
American librarians the lighted 
torch of the new across the 
sea to a conference of librarians held in 
London, at the close of which the Li- 
brary Association of the United King- 
dom was founded. 
Belgium, 


carried 
movement 


Representatives from 
Denmark, France, Germany, 
Greece, Italy, and distant Victoria were 
in attendance at this conference, and 
were fired with some of the spirit of our 
Western enthusiasm. This they carried 
to their homes, and the American library 
spirit began to 

“Put a girdle round about the earth.” 

The American Library Association has 
blazed its way over and across this coun- 
try from Crawford Notch to the Golden 
Gate, from Sault Ste. Marie to Lake 
Pontchartrain, from Pike’s Peak to 
Lookout Mountain and Atlanta, and 
everywhere its trail is marked with State 
and inter-State library associations. In 
1885 the New York Library Club sprang 
into, existence, Minerva-like, fully armed 
and equipped, and a half-score of similar 
local organizations have been formed 
since that date. 

In 1896 the Library Association of Aus- 
tralasia was organized at Melbourne, 
and in 1897 another international con- 
ference was held in London, with an at- 
tendance of 641, in which 14 governments 
and 313 libraries were represented, in- 
cluding 100 delegates from the United 
States and Canada, and representatives 
from South America, the West Indies, 
Europe, South Africa, and 
TIudia, Ceylon, and Japan. And so, from 
West to East, the movement swept on 
until the “girdle” was completed. But 
Japan seems not to admit that her light 
came from the West, for there lies before 
us Volume I., No. 1, of The 'loheki, ofti- 
eial organ of the Kansai Bunko Kyokai, 
or Western Library Association, edited 
by LB. Shima, Librarian of the Kyoto Im- 
perial University, for April, 1901, to be 
issued quarterly. 

The first page of the cover is printed 
in English, giving the table of contents, 
which are wholly in Japanese. The 
frontispiece is an excellent picture of 
the Library of Congress, at Washington. 
The leading articles are “On the Neces- 
sity of Collecting Books,’ by the Presi- 
dent of the Kyoto Imperial University, 
and on “Special Libraries in Europe,” 
by the professor in the College of Law. 
In the “Miscellaneous” are _ included 
“List of All Public and Private Libraries 
in Japan,” “Library of Congress in 
America,” “Andrew Carnegie’s Gifts to 
American Libraries in 1900,’ “Mr. Sumi- 
temo’s Donation of Money for Estab- 
lishing Libraries in Japan,” ‘Imperial Or- 


Australia, 


’ 


dinanee,” and “Regulations” for the 
‘There are “Words for Congratula- 
tion Upon the First Publication of The 
Journal,” a review of “The Manage- 
ment of Libraries,” compiled by the De- 
partment of Education; a “List of Mem- 
bers of the Kansai Bunko Kyokai,” and 
a “Bibliography of Koshokubon” in an 
appendix. Certainly, here is a very cred- 
itable array of library The 
of the Kast extend a most 
hearty greeting to their Western breth- 
ren. 


saline, 


literature. 
librarians 


— 


WHAT UNIVERSITY EXTENSION HAS 
ACHIEVED 
oe a remarkably candid article in the At- 
lantic Lyman P. Poweli sums up the gains 

f the university extension 
its inception ten years ago. 
clusion: 

In the last. decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury almost 2,000 courses cf six lectures each, 
and sometimes twelve, aggregating 
1.5,000 lectures in literature, history, 
economics, finance, science, sociology, philos- 
ophy, ethics, religion, music and art were 
given in 398 centers, with a total attendance 
en courses of almost or quite 300,000, with an 
aggregate attendance on lectures of about 
2,500,000, at a cost to the two head centers of 
$:80,000, of which amount $326,000, or sixty-eight 
per cent., has been paid by the audiences hear- 
ing the lectures. If statistics were offered 
about other societies and institutions that 
have carried on the work with more or less 
success, the figures would be larger - still. 
Keeping in mind the important circumstance 
that the last two years have been, for both 
the American Society and the University of 
Chicago, the most successful in their history 
in all the more important aspects of the 
work, and that in both Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago larger plans for the future are now being 
made, with more confidence than ever in the 
past, is it not time for all the fair-minded to 
assume that university extension is no longer 
an experiment, but a permanent fact in our 
educational life, a permanent factor in our 
educational progress? 

This new movement * * * 
the new interest apparent in 
‘ducation. Our universities «we it a great 
debt; it has helped them, Dr. Albert Shaw 
and other keen observers think, “‘to get rid 
ef a part of their superfluous pedantry and a 
little bit of their Pharisaism.”’ 
teachers, broken on the wheel of drudgery, 
have by thousands been uplifted and sent 
back to duty with morning faces and morn- 
ing hearts. 

Cultured pecple in small villages, 
to use an electric term—from the 
cf intellectual centers, have been 
«neouraged, inspired. Libraries have been 
loaned from the head centers, or established 
permanently, or re-established in 
town and village. Literary clubs 
plying on all hands. World gossip 
the place of village gossip. 
and the Lake Poets are 
many a store which had 
none but Marie Corelli 
and the Black Cat. 


since 


is his con- 


movement 
This 


about 
civics, 


has stimulated 
every sort of 


Public school 


cut off— 
reenforce 
directed, 


many a 
are multi- 
is taking 
Dante and Milton 
kept in stock in 
a trade before for 
and the Smart Set 


<—>- 


FREE MEALS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 
IN ITALY 

| es Milan, Italy, free meals for school chil- 

dren are supplied at the expense of the 
city. These free meals are furnished only 
to school children the poverty of whose par- 
ents is satisfactorily proved to a commission 
appointed for the pugpose. The meal consists 
of a sandwich composed of about four-fifths 
of an ounce of meat and three and a half 
ounces of bread, except on Friday, when 
about one ounce of cheese is substituted for 
the meat. The cost of each sandwich, in- 
cluding all expenses to the municipality, is 
a little less than two cents, and to the chil- 


dren not on the free list, whose parents fing 
it more convenient to buy the sandwich than 
to furnish food from home, the price is two 
cents. The free ration is limited to the first 
three classes in the elementary schools, at- 
tendance at which is obligatory in Milan. go 
far about twenty-seven per cent. have receiy- 
ed it. The total the free ration to 
the taxpayers cf that city last year was about 


5.000 


cost of 


— 


THE EYESIGHT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
Ty lik London Board cf Education has re. 
cently taken an unusual but very praise- 
worthy step in issuing a circular to managers 
and teachers of urban elementary schools in 
the eyesight of their scholars, 
The sight of the children is liable to be in- 
affected by two distinct classes of 
(a) From what are technically 
ealled errors of refraction; that is, from faulty 
shape, or other imperfection of the eye itself 
leading to shortsightedness, flat-eye or hy- 
pcrmetropia, astigmatism, etc. Some of these 
defects are liable to such aggravation during 
and in connection with school life as seriously 
to cripple the future usefulness of the indi- 
vidual. The other class of injurious conditions 
arises from various forms of disease, which 
are inconspicuous in their origin, and easily 
cscape notice unless especially looked for. 

The board suggests that the vision of every 
child should be tested upon admission, and at 
frequent intervals thereafter; and whenever 
vision falls below the normal standard, the 
parents should be advised to have the child's 
cyes examined by an oculist. All unnatural 
redness and all soreness of the eyes should 
be carefully watched for and immediately at- 
tended to by a specialist. Some of the con- 
tagious eye diseases are liable to very seri- 
ously injure the eyesight unless carefully 
treated. 

The lighting of schools is a matter of the 
first importance in this connection. Sunshine 
suould be freely admitted, but light should not 
be allowed to fall directly upon the eyes. A 
point to which especial attention is called by 
the board is the fact tuat the inspectors fre- 
quentiy find children described as mentally de- 
ficient whose deficiency proceeds entirely from 
partial blindness or deafness, instead of from 
inferior brain power. 

a 
PROGRESS IN CHINA 

LL China is ringing with the cry, “The 
eight-legged is abolished.’’ In this enig- 
matic cry we have the first real evidence of a 
new spirit in China and the Chinese. The 
“eight-legged”’ is the colloquial name of the 
cight-sectioned essay (Wenchang) required of 
all candidates for what corresponds to our 
academic degree of M. A. It sums up all 
hidebound and archaic in 
system of education. Now the 
eight-legged essay, consisting of three parts 
on the Four Books and five parts on the Five 
been abolished by 
the examinations will 
consist cf two essays on Chinese government 
and history, 


reference to 


juricusly 


conditions. 


that was 
Chinese 


useless, 


the 


Classics, has imperial 


edict, and in future 


and five on the 
of all nations. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the im- 
portance of this change in the educational 
system of China. For hundreds of years the 
literati have fed themselves and others on the 
worn-out classics, 


essays govern- 


ment, arts and sciences 


teaching nothing of prac- 
importance and encouraging that in- 
and intolerance of western ideas, 
and progress which has been the 
China. The new requirements will 
result in a widespread acquaintance with mod- 
ern culture and learning, and have the best 
possible influence upon Chinese life and aims. 
Jt will China—a nation amen- 
able to reason, a nation with which it will be 
possible to 


tical 
sularity 
icarning 
bane of 


make a new 


deal by the methods employed 


with other civilized nations. 
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BAVARIA’S MAD KING 


FTER remaining mute for twelve 
A years, Otho, the mad King of Ba- 
yaria, has blossomed forth as a singer on 
the eve of death, and the most difficult 
aria from Rigoletto and other pieces 
from half-forgotten operas heard twen- 
ty years ago are sung with the affected 
pathos of the singing of the Italians of 
years gone by. The Louisville Courier- 
Journal’s correspondent once had the 
pleasure of hearing the mad monarch in 
one of his singing spells. After render- 
ing the aria from Rigoletto he sang a se- 
lection from “Guido and Giuerea,”’ fol- 
lowing this with a comic song in which 
he made fun of the Kaiser. Of course, 
the madman is unconscious of his audi- 
tors, and it is said that he sometimes 
keeps up in this strain for twelve hours 
at a time. 

“When the craze to sing first seized 
His Majesty,” said an inmate of Castle 
Furstenreid, “he ordered the leader of 
the orchestra to his room, and, remem- 
ber, no one has heard him utter an ar- 
ticulate sound for years before. Yet he 
said to the professor, somewhat slowly, 
perhaps, but pronouncing each word ac- 
curately: 

“‘T attended Halevy’s ‘Guido and 
Giuerea’ last night and think the music 
enchanting. Whole arias stuck to my 
memory, though I never saw the score 
book.’ Then he stepped back a few 
paces, struck a stagey attitude and sang 
‘A Heavenly Being Is Approaching,’ the 
song which remained a favorite with him 
ever since then. 

“When His Majesty had finished, the 
Kapellmeister congratulated him on his 
musical ear and perfect execution, but 
Otho didn’t seem to hear him. He stood 
in the center of the room lost in thought, 
occasionally wiping his eyes and cheek 
with the flat of his hand. But all of a 
sudden he turned upon the musician, 
commanding him to play the aria upon 
the piano. As the professor knew the 
Piece by heart, he acquitted himself with 
honors, and Otho was highly pleased. 

“*T will send for you again,’ he said 
when he the Kapellmeister. 
Then he sat down at the grand piano and 
tried to play the aria himself, but not 
having touched a piano for fifteen or 
More years, he produced 


dismissed 


only disso- 


nances. That put him into a terrible 
rage. Seizing a bronze statue he began 


to belabor the sounding board and keys, 
and after wrecking the improvised ham- 
mer continued the work of destruction 
with china 
frames, 


vases, spittoons, picture 


fire-arms, chairs, everything 


Within reach. When the physician ar- 
rived on the seene he was tearing the 
Strings of the 
teeth.” 
Physicians can’t make out how a mad- 
man who falls upon his food with mouth 
and fingers and frequently, for days in 


instrument with his 





succession, rolls on the floor bellowing 
and grunting and kicking up his heels, 
how a person, seemingly wholly devoid 
of finer sensibilities, can retain a sharp 
ear for music, but Otho does; no pro- 
fessional player could have a finer per- 
ception than he. A small matter like 
the sounding of a false note is liable to 
turn him from an interested listener into 
a raving maniac who insists that he must 
see blood. 

The rumor is again revived that King 
Otho has become sane, and that the 
Prince Regent Luitpold, now eighty 
years old, is much disturbed as to wheth- 
er he should not restore his throne. The 
common people in Bavaria have long held 
the baseless theory that King Otho is un- 
justly incarcerated, which is probably at 
the bottom of the periodical report of 
his sanity. 

— 
ROOSEVELT and EMPEROR WILLIAM 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT and the Ger- 
man Emperor have many points in 
common—their fearlessness, their frank 
and impulsive natures, their impetuosity 
of purpose, their intense interest in their 
undertakings and their versality, says 
William FE. Curtis, in his interesting 
series of foreign letters to the Chicago 
Record-Herald. Roosevelt has never 
written an opera or preached a sermon, 
or offered a prayer in public; he has nev- 
er composed a war song that anyone is 
aware of, but is young yet. William II. 
established a precedent for sovereigns 
to do such things, although his opera 
yas never produced and half the editors 
in Germany were sent to jail for making 
sport of his music. If there is anything 
in the world that William II. likes less 
than another it is ridicule. He doesn’t 
care so much how people abuse him, but 
the man who makes fun of him is never 
allowed to forget it. Editors and artists 
of comic papers who publish impertinent 
cartoons are punished much more severe- 
ly than those who write dignified and 
serious attacks upon the policy of the 
government and the motives of the 
kaiser. 

Roosevelt is sensitive also, but he has 
such a keen and highly developed sense 
of humor that he is able to appreciate 
a joke on himself almost as much as if 
About the 
worst sealding Roosevelt ever got was 
Dooley’s “Alone in Cuby,’” in which he 
was represented as writing the history 
of the Cuban war as if he had fought it 


it were on another person. 


all by himself, but he roared when he 
read about it, bought dozens of copies of 
the papers in which it appeared, and sent 
them to his friends. He cut out the arti- 
ele and carried it around in his pocket 
and used to read it to people, and the 
first question he asked at the Philadel- 
phia convention was whether Dunne, who 
wrote the Dooley articles, was in town. 
When he heard that he was, he said that 
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he wanted to see him. Dunne was as re- 
luctant as Roosevelt was eager for the 
meeting, and when they finally came to- 
gether on the floor of the convention 
hall, Roosevelt exclaimed: 

‘By Godfrey, Mr. Dunne, I would rath- 
er meet you than any man in this hall. 
You gave me the worst roasting I ever 
got, and my wife has read it to me about 
seventeen times; when she thought I 
needed discipline, but it was the best 
thing you ever wrote.” 

Emperor William would paralyze peo- 
ple if he should talk in that way to any- 
one who had ridiculed him in public. 

There are men who believe that the 
kaiser’s speeches are not so imprudent 
as others suppose; that he is deeper 
than is generally suspected, and never 
makes a public address without a de- 
liberate purpose in his mind. When he 
speaks of the divine right of kings; when 
he declares himself to be the chosen in- 
strument of the Lord, endowed by the 
Almighty with power and intrusted with 
responsibilities for which he is accounta- 
ble to the Creator alone, responsibilities 
from which no ministers or parliament 
or nation can release him, he wants to 
impress that idea upon the young men 
of Germany. It always has the effect 
he desires, although the freedom and 
familiarity with which he _ discourses 
upon his relations with the Almighty 
have excited a good deal of criticism and 
ridicule. 

The emperor is a natural orator. He 
speaks with great fluency, and like all 
genuine eloquence his speeches bear an 
unmistakable sincerity. They are strik- 
ing and original in their language; they 
express the reasoning of a remarkable 
character and original mind, a fervid 
imagination and quick intelligence. He 
is often carried away by the warmth of 
his own fancy, but his instincts are al- 
ways for the spectacular, and he is fond 
of producing a dramatic effect. 

— 
MRS. McKINLEY AND THE NEWSBOY 

T was during the Spanish war, when, one 

morning, some person brought to Presi- 
dent McKinley at the executive mansion ‘“‘the 
youngest volunteer,” a lad of 13, who had en- 
tered the service and wished to pay his re- 
spects to the chief executive. Mr. McKinley 
was busy—and when was he not busy during 
those trying days?—but not too much so to 
give the little fellow the heartiest welcome 
and to inquire after his welfare. 

“Where did you come from and what are 
you going to do?’ he asked. 

“I belong to the 12th Michigan, and I am 
soing out to fight the Spaniards with the rest 
of the soldiers,’’ the boy replied quickiy. 
Then, as the laugh at his answer subsided, he 
added: “I am a member of the same organ- 
ization in Detroit, Mr. President, to which 
your Secretary of War belongs.” 

“And pray, w---c one is that?’ said the 
Pres.dent laughing again. 

“The News Boys’ and Boot Blackers’ Pro- 
tective Association, _ sir. Secretary Alger 
helped to get it up for us boys and then 
joined it,’’ and his voice indicated the pride 
he felt in claiming so distinguished an asso- 
ciate. 

He withdrew after a little further conver- 
sation and the President went downstairs 
to lunen, where he commenced to tell Mrs. 
McKinley about the young volunteer. She 
was greauy interested. 

Why did you not bring him down here? I 
want to see him.’’ 

A messenger was dispatched to find him, 
which was not hard to do, as he had not yet 
ieft the house, but wnen he heard that the 
first lady of the land had sent for him he 
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was quite overpowered with the honor. He 
had come in from Camp Alger that morning, 
s.8 face and hands were none too clean, his 
clothing dusty, his hat and shoes shabby, 
but the messenger took him in the basement, 
where he scrubbed his face until it shone, 
and then he presented himself to Mrs. Mc- 
a.inley, who was waiting for him at the 
lunch table. 

He was dreadfully embarrassed, but she 
drew a chair near her own, and seating him 
there, piled a plate high with the best the 
tar e afforded. The food disappeared with 
surprising rapidity, and when his little stom- 
ach was full she began gently plying him 
witn questions. Under her gracious influence 
he forgot his embarrassment. Almost with- 
out hnowing that he was doing so, he told 
her the story of the hardships of his short 
life, of the death of his father and of the 
widowed mcther he was trying to care for. 
Before he had finished the tears were run- 
ning down the face of his sympathetic 
ilstener, and when he left her she sent with 
him a generous hamper packed to its utmost 
capacity with the good things of the White 
House larder. 

o> 
“ON THE MINUTE” GRIGG 

C N. GRIGG of Lincoln, Neb., passed 

* through Chicago the other day on his 
way to Washington. 

uring the last Presidential campaign Mr. 
Grigg was the chairman of the Nebraska 
State Speakers’ committee. He was instru- 
mental in getting Theodore Roosevelt, then 
candidate for Vice President, to make a fly- 
ing trip through the State of the Boy Orator. 
He found that Mr. Roosevelt's chief objec- 
tion to making the trip was his fear lest he 
should be unduly delayed. In reply to this 
objection Mr. Grigg made out a schedule 
which kept within the time Mr. Roosevelt 
had to spare, and he guaranteed, in case the 
trip was made, to see that the schedule was 
lived up to. 

Vhen the Vice-Presidential train entered 
the boundaries of Nebraska Mr. Grigg 
hoarded it, and until it left the State he re- 
mained constantly with it. In spite of all 
sorts of difficulties Mr. Grigg kept things 
moving so swiftly that every stop was made 
on the appointed time and the train went rush- 
ing out of Nebraska exactly on the moment 
set. Mr. Roosevelt likes men who d»o things 
promptly, keep their word, and are able to 
overcome difliculties, and he formed a great 
fondi:ess for “On the Minute’’ Grigg. 

After the election Mr. Grigg went down to 
New York and called at Mr. Roosevelt’s hotel, 
but failed to find him in. When the Vice 
President-elect heard that Grigg had called 
he sent fcr him to come back and warmly ex- 
pressed his thanks for what had been done 
for him and the ticket in the far West. 

Then in his warm-hearted, impetuous way 
he put one hand on the shoulder of the man 
from Nebraska and invited him to visit him. 
“The next time you go to Washington, 
Griggs.’’ he said, ‘‘don’t go to a hotel. Come 
right up to my house and stay there while 
you’re in town.” 

“| haven’t been in Washington since,’’ says 
Mr. Grigg, ‘and now Mr. Roosevelt’s house 
is the White House. I haven't a bit of doubt 
that he would make good his invitation, even 
now, if I should remind him of it, but I don’t 
expect to ask for a room at the Executive 
Mansion during my coming stay in the capi- 
ial.”’ 

— 
THE QUEEN’S BANDIT 

Bone police and people of Athens are con- 

vinced that no less a personage than the 
great Nassor, ‘‘the Queen’s bandit and favor- 
ite,” as he styles himself, has had a hand in 
the atduction of Miss Stone, as he is just the 
man to conceive a dare-devil plot of that 
kind, irrespective of political and other con- 
sequences. 

The fact that his name is not mentioned 
in the reports is of little consequence, for, 
Officially, Nassor has been dead four or five 
years—ever since the Greek authorities 


thought it expedient to capture him, ‘‘dead 
or alive.”’ 
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True, on that occasion the soldiers did kill 
@ bandit, but not Nassor. On the contrary, 
they allowed the Musolino of the Greek 
mountain districts to escape and in his stead 
slew one of his underlings, all of which is 
perfectly understood among the _ initiated. 
And the reason for the strange dicker be- 
tween the Government and a red-handed out- 
law is obvious enough. 

Nassor, who dared _ subscribe himself 
“Queen's bandit and favorite’ in his public 
proclamations, had threatened to compromise 
Queen Olga if put on trial. 

but it is said he has grown so _ tender- 
hearted of late that he actually shrinks from 
shedding blood, which circumstance leads the 
Athenians to think that Miss Stone’s life will 
prebably be safe for some time at least, if 
Nassor is really at the head of the band 
which captured her, or is connected with it. 

Athenians who know something about brig- 
andage and Nassor, in particular, claim to 
have abundant reason for believing that ‘‘the 
Queen’s bandit’? is mixed up in the Ellen 
Stone affair. ‘‘Above all,’’ they say, “his ter- 
ritory was about played out, for Greeks able 
to afford big ransoms are few and far be- 
tween. Then he is, perhaps, the only brigand 
in these parts who knows enough to concoct 
the scheme of appealing to a whole nation on 
behalf of a single individual. Being an edu- 
cated man, Nassor is alive to the fact of 
America’s great wealth, and also to the ben- 
evolent disposition of her yeople’ that 
wouldn’t let a good woman die a horrible 
death if her life can be bought by a sack of 
gold. And, again, he realizes the religious 
aspect of the case. A Protestant mission- 
ary in deadiy peril for the sake of her faith 
—the whole English-speaking world would be 
aroused. Indeed, the speculation couldn’t 
miscarry, and he was sure of his money.”’ 

Other Athenians go still further and say 
none but Nassor would have dared such a 
thing as capturing an American woman on 
European soil, as none but he enjoys the 
protection of the Queen, whose influence was 
sure to save him from the gallows if caught. 

Nassor’s criminal career includes many 
desperate deeds, but he has always escaped 
on account of nis influence with the Queen. 

the real uanger, say the Athenians, to 
e-.uuer Miss Stone or her companion, whether 
Nassor is with the bandits or not, lies in the 
a..empt o Government soldiers to follow the 
brigands, who will probably spare the pris- 
oners’ lives even 1. the ransom is not paid 
if troops are not sent against them. The 
only way .s to pay the ransom and take the 
prisoners to a place of safety. Justice can 
have its time later. 

<——S 

A MYSTFRIOUS PXTENTATE 
Sw his way to visit New York city the mys 
terious prince of India, who has thrown 
London into a fever of curiosity concerning 
his identity, has arrived at Montreal with his 
retinue of twenty-eight native servants and a 
dancing girl, and it is expected that his ar- 

rival there will not be long delayed. 

The prince arrived at Montreal on Sunday 
evening, and with his dancing girl and five 
retainers, went to the Windsor hot.l. The 
others of his retinue were sent j>) the ovher 
notels. As to his identity this entry appears 
in the list of passengers: 

“His Highness Prince Ranji: of Baluchis- 
tan and retinue.”’ 

Prince Ranjit is married. His wife is an 
inglishwoman, who is now living incognito in 
New York, hence, it is believed, this is the 
real object of his trip. 

London has been suffering for weeks from 
an acute attack of ‘curiosity fever’’ con- 
cerning the young Inaian prince. His visit 
was not officially recognized, and all at- 
tempts by the press and public to discover 
the identity of the prince and his mission 
proved futile. 

It is now said that the mysterious travel- 
er’s real name and ttle are Prince Joeran- 
jut, Prince of Kurachi, and that he is the 
son and heir of the Rajah of Baluchistan. 
He is of average height and 24 years old. His 
complexion is swarthy and his hair, beard 
and mustache perfectly black. He has beau- 
tiful teetn and small, sparkling, sympathetic 








eyes. He betrays considerable nervousnegg 
and physical weakness, and is evidently anx. 
ious to avoid public observation. 

(he tour of the prince, it is stated, wag 
first suggested by the Rajah, who was most 
anxicus that his son should acquire a prac- 
i:cal knowledge of the world and its civilizeg 
nations. 

— 


ADMIRAL SCHLEY'S ADMIRER 


te o. Admiral sSchley’s most ardent ad- 

mirers is a woman who is neither young 
ncr beautiful, but what she lacks in these re. 
spcets is compensated for by her warm heart, 
‘Lhis particular woman is three score, and it 
is evident her life has not been one of ease, 
for she is now compelled to earn her living. 
kivery morning, rain or shine, she takes up 
her position just within the navy yard gate, 
where she sells fruit, sandwiches, and pea- 
huts to the bluejackets. Since the Schley 
court of inquiry met in September this gray- 
haired daughter of Erin, who boasts of a rich 
brogue, has contributed the most pleasing in- 
cident to that somewhat unpleasant proceed- 
ing. 

Mach day shortly belore the court adjourns 
this woman searches through her basket of 
fruit and selects the best pear to be found, 
Then she takes up a position on the sidewalk 
where the Admiral will have to pass when 
leaving the yard. When he reaches the 
woman she presents the pear to the Admiral, 
at the same time making some compliment- 
ary allusion to the hero of Santiago. He ac- 
cepts the pear with a ‘‘God bless you,” and 
frequently stops to chat with the woman. 
This little presentation has become a feature 
of the inquiry, and hundreds of persons wait 
to witness it. 

This woman is much larger than the aver- 
age, and her attire attracts considerable at- 
tention. Her garments are of calico or some 
cheap goods, and her nat, which is the most 
conspicuous portion of her attire, is trimmed 
with dark green ribbon, and on her breast 
she generally wears the national colors and a 
portrait of Admiral Schley or President Me- 
avinley. 

— 


LI’S LOGICAL CONCLUSION 


IEFORE China was ‘“‘civilized,’’ Captain 

Conger, United States Minister to China, 
and Li Hung Chang were having a friendly 
visit when a clerk brough. in a large bundle 
of Des Moines daily papers. 

The Chinese diplomat asked the Minister 
if he read all his papers, and was answered 
in the affirmative. Earl Li commented upon 
the answer, and said that China’s greatest 
necd was an up-to-date press with daily 
issues. Mr. Conger replied that, although his 
papers were six weeks old, he found them 
interesting reading, and that, in the latest 
issues, he saw that the people of his State 
were suffering from the effects of a drought, 
and were praying for rain. 

“What!’ said Earl Li. ‘Do your people 
pray for rain?” 

“Yes, some of them.” . 

“Does it rain?’ 

“Sometimes it does, and sometimes it does 
not.”’ 

“Well.” said the crafty Li, with a smile, 
“your God is a gocd deal like the China- 
man’s Joss. The white man prays for rain 
and the Chinaman prays for sun. Meanwhile 
i seems to shine or shower about as it 


pleases. 


— 


BUSY BAROMESTIC BEES 


Generally the bee stays at home when rain 
is in the air. When the sky is simply dark 
and cloudy these busy workers do not leave 
their dwellings all at once. A few go out 
first, as though the queen had sent out mes- 
sengers to study the state of the atmosphere. 
The greater number remain on observation 
until the clouds begin to dissipatc., and it is 
«nly then that the battalicns entire rush out 
in search of their nectar. A bee never goes 
eut in a fog, because it is well aware that 
dampness and cold are two fearseme, fre- 
deutable enemies. 
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SaoULD. MARRIAGE BE REGULATED BY 
LEGISLATION , 


P UBLIC and private bonuses for physi- 


sally and = intellectually perfect 
young married couples were recommend- 
ed by Dr. Francis Galton, F. R. S., in the 
course of a Huxley memorial lecture de- 
livered before a brilliant scientific audi- 
ence in London, presided over by Lord 
Avebury. 

“High civic worth includes a high level 
of character, intellect, energy and phy- 
sique. Young men and women possess- 
ing these qualities should be encouraged 
to marry. Examinations should be held 
to determine their fitness, and diplomas 
of fitness should be granted by the state. 
Considering the great moral and civic 
worth of children born of ideal parents 


Dr. Galton said: 


the state can well afford to give dowries 
to perfect brides. 

“We know the worth of a baby born to 
the average Essex laborer costing and 
earning an average amount in the course 
of its life. It is worth £5 ($25). We 
know the worth of a baby born of per- 
fect parents and living a normal length 
of time. It is worth thousands of pounds 
at the moment of its birth. Babies of 
this class grow up to increase the wealth 
of multitudes and to amass large for- 
tunes themselves. They are of immense 
value to nations because of their intel- 
lectual and spiritual stimulus. 

“Many girls shrink from marriage on 
prudential grounds. We should make it 
imprudence on the part of any girl of the 
best class to refrain from marriage. Re- 
wards for extra children might be ex- 
pected to add an average increment of 
one adult son and one adult daughter to 
the offspring of couple. 
Philanthropists to befriend 
promising youths should extend help to 


every favored 


accustomed 
promising couples. Land-owners might 
offer low rents and good cottages to de- 
Noble fam- 
ilies might gather fine specimens of hu- 


sirable persons just wedded. 


manity around them just as exercise and 
eare produce fine breeds of cattle. 
“Finally there should be building so- 
higher ends than in- 
vestments. They should be endowed with 
princely that 
maintain settlements of selected persons, 


cieties with mere 


generosity they might 
who would be housed in rooms for a term 
of years at low cost. Such a class would 
create through its own merits an attrac- 
tive settlement distinguished for energy, 
intelligence and civie worth, just as a 
eandi- 
dates with social advantages. IT am aware 
of the magnitude of the inquiry suggest- 
ed. It is great, but the object is one of 
the highest man can hope to accomplish. 


first-class club attracts desirable 


There seems no reason to doubt its 


practicability in a greater or less de- 


gree.’ 


In discussing Dr. Galton’s proposition, 


Dr. D. R. Brower, of Chieago, who has 








the 


medical 


lectured on 
the 


written and marriage 


question from standpoint, 
said: 

“I have long been arguing for further 
regulation and restriction of marriage, 
and I believe something must be done. I 
do not hope to touch the class that Dr. 
Galton would reach. It is not so import- 
ant as to keep the pauper, criminal, and 
degenerate perpetuating 
Nor do I believe that peo- 
ple who will inherit some weakness from 


classes from 


themselves. 
their parents ought to be allowed to 
inarry. 

“I would propose a law that should ask 
man than that he state his 
residence and that of his bride. 
ask him to show the record of 
his family, and to do the same for the 


more of a 
age and 
L would 
woman. There are nervous diseases, can- 
consumption which, if they 
have not yet appeared in the children, 
may have such a strong hold on the fam- 
ily that the children should be prevented 
from marrying. 

“It is usually love that controls mar- 
riage. Reason has little to do with it. 
I have been consulted occasionally by 
people about to marry. They asked my 
When it was favorable they took 
it and when not they overruled it. That 
is as far as advice goes when love is 


and 


cers, 


advice. 


concerned.” 

Ernest P. Bicknell, Superintendent of 
the Chicago Society for Organized Char- 
made a study of the feeble- 
He 


individuals 


ity, once 
minded in the institutions of Indiana. 
took the names of over 800 
and made an investigation of their fami- 
lies. He found that 63 per cent. of the 
This at first led 


marriage ought 


eases were hereditary. 
to the that 
to be restricted among the feeble-mind- 
Mr. Bicknell 
the subject. He found the proportions 
the 

that 


laws were disregarded anyway, and that 


conclusion 


ed. But went further into 


class 


the 


of illegitimacy in alarming. 


Then he concluded marriage 


further restrictions would only make 
further excuse for disregard. 

“It is a question so involved that it is 
tell will the 
desired result,” said Mr. Bicknell. “I am 
that the 


relation by law is going to do much good, 


hard to what accomplish 


not sure restricting marriage 


except in the case of persons of the bet- 


ter class, who because of some heredi- 


tary disease possibly should not marry. 
I would have epileptic and feeble-mind- 
ed persons colonized and in charge of the 
State. 
ing the race otherwise, it seems to me it 


The 
natural laws of selection and of survival 


As to strengthening and improv- 
goes almost beyond arbitrary laws. 
of the fittest are in operation to one end 


or another, and the best we can do goes 


only a little way.” 
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HALL CAINE ON THE POPE AND 


TOLSToIl. 

~HE New York World published an in- 
‘| teresting letter from Hall Caine to 
a triend in that city. It 
Creelman’s new “On the Great 
Highway,” and abounds in _ opinions 
touching social questions of the highest 
The letter reads as 


concerns James 


book, 


and deepest interest. 
follows: 

Greba Castle, Isle of Man, Nov. 2, 1901.— 
] have read with a great deal of pleasure 
James Creelman’s stirring book, “On the 
Great Highway.” ‘Two at least of the 
subjects he deals with are of great inter- 
est to me. The first is the pope and his 
views on social questions. The picture 
Mr. Creelman presents of his visit to the 
vatican is admirably faithful to the at- 
mosphere of the great house as I know 
it, and the version he gives of the pope’s 
views are not only true to the spirit of 
the holy father’s published encyclicals, 
but they have caught with quite ex- 
traordinary fidelity the tone and manner 
that is peculiar to the vatican utterances 
und especially characteristic of the 
speeches of its great head. 

I confess that with all my reverence for 
Pope Leo XIII. as a Christian statesman, 
I] fail to realize the definite message con- 
veyed in the words Mr. Creelman has 
given. As in the encyclicals, so here, the 
church by its honored mouthpiece tells 
the world that it must cultivate religion, 
be obedient to its bishops and bow the 
knee to the authority of the pope. Such 
in effect is the word of life which the 
church gives to a sick world through the 
mouth of its sovereign pontiff, and it 
leaves undisturbed the great inequalities 
of rich and poor, which are the manifest 
eauses of the world’s unrest. Perhaps it 
is tou much to expect the holy father to 
be more definite. His obligations are too 
many, the claims upon him are too press- 
ing; perhaps, if one may say so without 
offense, his own position is too perilous. 

For my own part, having none of these 
responsibilities, I do not hesitate to say 
plainly that the only solution I see of the 
grievous social and economic problems 
that weigh on the world at present lies 
in th direction of the triumph of democ- 
But this means the downfall of all 
forms of arrogated authority, even when 
they come in the guise of a benevolent 
despotism having its only logical seat on 
the temporal throne of the sovereign 
pontiff. 

The second of the two subjects which 
mos. interest me in Mr. Creelman’s sug- 
is Tolstoi and his views of 

the 
cannot be a more sympathetic and often 


racy. 


gestive book 


marriage and social order. There 
enthusiastic reader of Tolstoi than my- 
self, but nowhere have I seen the essen- 
tial sophism on which his great mind is 
built more plainly revealed than in these 
chapters of has 
Creelman talked 
of the admirable 
little books published by the Free Age 
(“The Relation of the Sexes”) he 
says plainly that in his view “marriage 
that it is 
“a sin demanding redemption,” and that 


conversation. Tolstoi 


further sinee Mr. 


g2one 


with him, and in one 


Press 


is an un-Christian institution,” 
people should marry in the same way as 
they die, “only when it is impossible to 
do otherwise.” This at all 
uncertain note, and if we may take it in 


events is no 
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relation to Mr. Creelman’s conversation 
it is strangely wanting in the quality of 
logic. Mr. Creelman presents Tolstoi as 
saying that the physical impulses in mar- 
riage. like the appetite of hunger, are the 
expression of a law of nature, and there- 
fore neither good nor bad. 

Again Mr. Creelman describes Tolstoi 
as saying, contrary to an essential tenet 
of Christianity, that human nature at its 
root is good. Now, if human nature is 
good and the impulses in marriage are 
of nature, hcw comes it that marriage 
is “a sin demanding redemption?” 

Tolstoi’s views on the social order, as 
revealed in Mr. Creelman’s book, would 
appear to me to be equally wanting in 
the quality of logic. He approves of 
Bondareff’s theory, which requires that 
every man shall work with his hands to 
procure the necessary food for his own 
subsistence, meaning by that that he 
should till the earth and grow grain to 
make his own bread. At the same time 
he admits that the developments of mod- 
ern civilization, with railways, bridges, 
ships, telegraphs, the press, universities 
and all other machinery of social life 
which has been built up throughout the 
ages, are hastening the day when hu- 
manity will be one great family and the 
Christian law of love and brotherhood 
will prevail. 

Here, surely, is an absolute contradic- 
tion. If every man had spent some por- 
tion of his time in tilling the earth for 
his own maintenance the present order 
of civilized life could not possibly have 
come to pass. And if we carry the world 
vack to a condition ii. which each man 
tills tne soil for his own maintenance we 
reduce it to a condition in which the 
Christian law of universal brotherhood 
could not have come to pass. 

My conclusion (which I advance with 
all humility against the authority of Tol- 
stoi’s great name) is that the laws of na- 
ture, whether in the relations of the 
sexes or the relations of the classes, are 
working out the will of God. If they are 
not doing so I am compelled to conclude 
that for 6,000 years the Almighty has 
been allowing the world to go in the 
wrong direction under the influence of 
laws which humanity has been powerless 
to control. Before I can think that. | 
shall conclude that there is no God in the 
world at all, and put Christianity aside 
as a painful and cruel delusion. I find 
the sadness of the world, the mystery of 
its great burden of sorrow, as perplexing 
as it appears to most men, but I should 
abandon faith altogether if I did not fee 
tua, on the whole and in the long run and 
tan.ng the universal view, the world is 
ruled in righteousness. 


———> 


TELEGRAPHY IN WAR EQUIPMENTS 

N ARCONI has a motor carriage which is 

equipped with a folding cylinder on 
top of the car and devices for the transmis- 
sion of wireless telegraphic signaling. Motor 
cars fitted with this device are to be used in 
the forthcoming military maneuvers in Eu- 
rope. All British battleships and cruisers in 
commission for home stations, and all ves- 
sels being prepared for the reserve, training 
and channel squadrons are to be fitted with 
wireless telegraphy apparatus. All future bat- 
tleships and cruisers sent to the Mediterran- 
ean are also to be so equipped. 
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MEDICAL PROBLEMS OF OUR DAY 


A HINDU ATTACKS CHILD 
MARRIAGE 


O rid that country of the plague is a 
iz. vital question in India, therefore a 
sensation has been created by the state- 
ment of Dr. Dhuleep Azend, a member of 
the faculty of Calcutta, that infant mar- 


riage is the chief propagator of the 
disease. 
“The underlying cause of all this 


*plague,” says Dr. Azend in his report to 


the Indian government, “is the physical 
weakness of the people. To a large ex- 
tent this is due to the lack of sufficient 
nutritious food to permit of a healthy 
development of ..1e physical system. 
Nine-tenths of the adult population of 
this vast country exists on an amount of 
food which would be deemed insufficient 
for a child in European countries. 

“But the food 
basis of the 


question is not the 
inertia—the weakness—the 
terrible lethargy which opposes our peo- 
ple with such deadly results to their na- 
tional progress and prosperity. The true 
banal influence of all that is upon us, 
the root of this upas tree whose shadow 
makes a cemetery of our hopes and a Gol- 
gotha of our aspirations after national 
life is our system of child-marriage. No 
nation, either ancient or modern, pros- 


pered where such customs regarding 
their females prevailed. How can a 
strong and healthy stock be derived 


when there is grafted upon a stock al- 
ready physically weak, a new weakness 
with each generation? Our children who 
should be playing with their toys in the 
nursery are mothers, mothers by virtue 
of a law as unnatural as any that ever 
was tolerated in the name of any reli- 
gion or any ethical code. 

“Instead of marriage being a blessing 
to a country, as it should be, with us it 
is a curse. The birth of a daughter is 
dreaded because of laws absurd and an- 
tiquated. It is the government 
faced this evil and insisted upon changes 
which must come sooner or later if we 
are to remain a people. If you would 
find out where the germs of the plague 
spring from and their favorite fertiliz- 
ing ground you must look in the zena- 
na.” 


time 


The native press has copied this re- 
port far and wide, and Dr. Azend, who is 
himself a Hindu, is being bitterly con- 
demned by the orthodox Hindus, since 
with 


those who 


attempt to follow 
Manu in practical life, it is a sacred obli- 
gation that a girl shall be married be- 
fore she is grown, failure being account- 
ed a great sin, necessitating one’s being 
sent to hell. 
<=> 
THE CHICALOTE 


| i me CHARBONNER, of the faculty of 

Paris, has been experimenting with the 
products of the well-known plant called 
Chicalote, or Mexican Argemone, a plant that 
is indigenous to the Republic 
The conclusion reached by Dr. Charbonner 
is that this plant is one of the most useful in 


of Mexico. 


e republic for its medicinal properties and 
for its different commercial preducts. It is 
recommended that it be planted extensively, 
and when carefully cultivated it will be a 


producer of great profit to the agriculturist, 


and this with but very little cost and troy- 
ble. 

In medical properties this plant contains q 
number of different ingredients that are use. 
ful for various different diseases and xiiments 
as the following will show. 

The juice from the trunk of the plant ig 
good for Ophthalmia, a disease of the eyes, 

An infusion made from the leaves 
diuretic. 

An infusion made from the seeds is a splen- 
did remedy for dysentery. 

A tea made from the flowers is a pectoral, 

The seed is narcotic, and is sometimes used 
for opium. ‘The plant has accordingly been 
called the ‘‘Mexican Poppy.” 

A poultice made from the leaves is a 
panacea for headache or inflamed eyes. 

The roots when cooked will cure all cuta- 
neous disease of the skin, or ulcerated 
wounds. 

The oil of the seed is a purgative. 

This is not all the usefulness of this valua- 
kle plant, for in a commercial way it pro- 
duces much that is used in the arts, me- 
chanics and trade. 

From the oil of the seed can be made an 
excellent soap, and the extraction of this oil 
is very simple and easy. This oil can also 
be made into candles. 

A splendid paint oi. is also produced which 
painters are said to prefer above all other 
oils for works of delicate tints and transpar- 
encies. In fact, the oil from the seeds of this 
plant have been used for centuries in fine 
works of art, and it was found to be in use 
by the ancient Aztecs when the Spaniards 
first came to this country, and many of the 
Aztec paintings of the fifteenth century, 
tha are still in existence, look as fresh and 
bright as the day they were painted. 


is a 


Dr. Carbonner mauc an analysis «f the 
seed and obtained the following results: 
WHAEEE aise ccabestiecs seocanscseseevaesccstuciecees 7.40 
WRSCCAN I sk Tuc vigacicececccveis temcbesiwes 5.60: 
SOR esi sewers SACRE Ewes eeawadiewe RekenDeRt Eee 4.38 
I 5c aoc ciciacs snckeeten caerendeiarucsusan 4.32 
ROMS ccs cnr vacesdoreniesdtedncneaaguereaeercees 2.54 
PS UEION ANE ISG. oss ssicc cs csatictscdcaven 13.38 
VeRCtODIG TBCIOE oivisies ccesviccscvcsreceses 19.66. 
RU NEE ia sah x hacncivanciteteceses 6.52 
NOMS Sess cuteacticeests Oven See Se secena eameaaeeeeeenan 36.20 

PO Bisisins cease ancsenmexnanchaksemieanaeete 100.00 


HELPFUL WORK OF MICROBES 


The disposition of sewage is a problem with 
which every town or city is deeply concerned. 
The latest method to be accepted is the use 
of microbes in septic tank systems. There 
are nearly 200 such plants in England, and, so 
far, about a dozen in the United States. La 
Grange, Ill., is just completing a septic tank 
system, the largest in this country. The 
three airtight compartments of the cement 
tank have a capacity of 32,500 cubic feet. A 
plant of this capacity will take care of a 
town much larger than 6,000 persons—the pop- 
ulation of La Grange. 

When the septic tanks once get into proper 
condition they will purify the sewage with- 
out care or watching. Microbes generated 
by the sewage itself are colonized in the 
tanks until they become a force capable of 
changing into water and gas in twenty-four 
hours as much solid matter as may flow into 
the receptacles. The expurgated water con- 
stantly flows from one end while the gas 
rising through the top furnishes the fuel 
which is to keep three large-sized gas lamps 
burning. 

—> 

Sew Negro doctor is surely making his 

way. In response to a circular letter of 
inquiry sent to the medical alumni of Me- 
harry, 118 replies have been received. The 
total professional income received for 190 
from these 118 is $170,191. Average income, 
$1,441. Eighty-nine reported that they had 
real estate valued at $293,141; average, $2,484. 
Largest holding by any one, $30,000. The value 
of personal property was $140,218; average, 
$1,188. Total value of real estate and per- 
sonal property, $433,359; $3,673. 


average, 
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PHILIPPINE SELF-GOVERNMENT 


IIE Rocky Mountain News prints the 

following opinion on the Filipino 

fitness for self-government from the pen 
of Congressman John F. Shafroth: 

Are the Filipinos capable of self-gov- 
ernment? 

lf the intelligence of the Americans be 
taken as the standard by which the ca- 
pacity for self-government is to be de- 
termined, then it is very doubtful wheth- 
er any other people are capable of es- 
tablishing and maintaining a republican 
form of government. Every country has 
peoples of high and low order of intelli- 
genee, and if we are to assume that the 
men of lowest order of civilization are to 
rule, we might exclude from self-govern- 
ment every nation on earth. It is the ex- 
perience of mankind, however, that the 
intelligent classes in all countries rule. 
That being true, there are very few peo- 
ples who are not capable of self-govern- 
ment. It was Henry Clay who said that 
it was impossible for him to conceive a 
people who were incapable of self-gov- 
ernment. 

Of the republics of Central and South 
America, it is safe to say that, although 
they may not be as perfect in the admin- 
istration of affairs as the United States, 
yet they have given to the people gov- 
ernments far better and freer from acts 
of tyranny and oppression than the gov- 
ernments which preceded them. 

The general impression exists among 
many Americans that the Philippine peo- 
ple are savages. A visit to the islands 
will certainly dispel any such illusion. 
The members of the uncivilized tribes of 
the archipelago are .ew in number com- 
pared to the total population; they are 
fewer in proportion than were the tribes 
of Indians in America at the time of the 
establishment of our republic. They 
rove in bands and are as hostile to the 
Filipinos as were the red men to our 
forefathers. When I find behind the 
prescription desks of the numerous drug- 
stores of the islands, even when kept by 
Americans and Englishmen, Filipinos 
compounding medicines taken from bot- 
tles labelled in Latin; when I see behind 
the counters of banks, having large cap- 
ital, natives acting as bookkeepers and 
as receiving and paying-tellers; when I 
find them as merchants and clerks in al- 
most all lines of business, as telegraph 
operators and ticket-agents, conductors, 
and engineers upon railroads, and as mu- 
sicians rendering upon almost all instru- 
ments high-class music; when I am told 
that they alone make the observations 
and intricate calculations at the Manila 
observatory, and that prior to the insur- 
rection there were 2,100 schools in the 
islands and 5,000 students in attendance 
at the Manila university; when I find the 
better class living in good, substantial, 
and sometimes elegant houses, and many 
of them pursuing professional occupa- 
tions, I cannot but conclude that it is a 
base slander to compare these people to 








the Apaches or other American Indians. 
Even the civilizing test of Christianity is 
in their favor, as a greater proportion 
are members of the church than among 
Of the 8,000,000 of in- 
habitants, Mr. Sawyer, in his work on 
the Philippine Islands, asserts that 5,869,- 
000 are Christian natives. 

But even as to the Indians, as uncivil- 
ized as they may be, our Government 
recognizes that it produces a better con- 
dition of things to let them govern them- 
selves, and thereby we even recognize in 
them a capacity for self-government. 
We do not rule them, we make treatie3 
with them, as we do with nations. We 
do not appoint a governor or commissi«:2 
to govern them, nor judges to administer 
laws among them, nor a police force to 
maintain order. We let them seicct 
their own chiefs, punish their own critn- 
inals, and in every way govern thenm- 
selves, so long as they stay on their res- 
ervations. 

The instinct of self-interest implanted 
in man makes him ordinarily a better 
agent in managing his own family and 
affairs than would be one of greater abil- 
ity or higher education without that in- 
terest. And, as with man, so with na- 
tions, that same principle of self-better- 
ment ordinarily makes each nation most 
capable of managing its affairs to the 
advancement of its own people. No bet- 
ter illustration of this can be found than 
in the action of the members of the Civil 
Commission of the Philippine Islands, in 
fixing official salaries, to be paid out of 
funds collected from the people of a poor 
and alien race. They voted to the Gov- 
ernor, who is a member of the Commis- 
sion, a salary of $15,000 per annum and 
$15 a day for subsistence, making in the 
aggregate a salary of $20,375 a year. The 
Governor is also furnished a fine house 
in which to reside. To each of the Com- 
mission they voted a compensation, in- 
cluding subsistence, of $15,000 per an- 
num. They voted a yearly salary of 
$7,500 to the Secretary of the Commis- 
sion, of $7,000 to each of the six (an 
exceedingly large number) associate 
Judges of the Supreme Court, of $7,500 to 
the Chief Justice, of $6,000 to the 
Auditor, of $6,000 to the Treasurer. of 
$5,000 to the Director-General of Posts, 
and of $6,000 to the Collector of Customs. 
All of these salaries are paid in gold. I 
do not wish to impugn the honesty of the 
Commissioners, but to call attention to 
the fact that action naturally 
grows out of the attempt of one people 
to govern another. If that Commission 
were responsible to a constituency, does 
one imagine that 
would have been voted? 


our own people. 


sucius 


any such salaries 

The aggregate area of the Philippine 
Tslands is 115,300 square a little 
less than that of the Territory of New 
Mexico, yet the Governor of New Mexico 
receives only $3,000 per annum 
not allowed 
nor furnished with an executive mansion. 


miles, 


and is 


anything for subsistence, 
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Think of a commission, appointed from 
Washington (a place 10,000 miles from 
the Philippine Islands), composed of 
men who never saw the land they gov- 
ern prior to the Spanish war, who do not 
speak or read the language of the Phil- 
ippine people, and who are not even of 
the same race as their subjects, voting 
to each member a salary which is nearly 
double that of a Cabinet officer of the 
greatest nation of the world, and three 
times that of a Senator of the United 
States, and voting to a territorial Gov- 
ernor a salary more than double that of 
the Union. How must such action ap- 
pear to the Filipino laborer, who, fur- 
nishing his own food and lodging, earns 
but 25 cents in gold a day? It must be 
remembered that wealth is nothing more 
than stored labor, and that in the last 
analysis labor in one form or another 
pays all taxes. Such action cannot but 
make the little brown man doubt the 
ability of one nation to give good govern- 
ment to another. 

The best evidence of the ability of the 
Philippine people to govern themselves 
is that they possess a large intelligent 
class, thoroughly identified in interest 
with the islands and capable of adminis- 
tering good government. The Civil Com- 
mission has recognized this ability by re- 
cently adding three native members to 
that governing body; by appointing 
three Filipinos Judges of the Supreme 
Court; by selecting about half of the 
judges of the first instance and nearly 
all of the Governors of the provinces 
from that race, and by appointing a So- 
licitor-General and many other officers 
from the natives. Are these officials not 
in the governing business, and do they 
not perform their work as well as the 
Americans? Is it possible that they are 
capable of governing because they were 
appointed by the representatives of a dis- 
tant nation? Would they lose that abil- 
ity if elected or chosen by properly con- 
stituted authority of their own? In the 
latter event they would make far better 
officers, because they would consult only 
the interests of their own people instead 
of that of a nation 7,000 miles away. 

The law of our being is that “the just 
powers of government are derived from 
tne consent of the governed.” Then why 
continue a policy which means the con- 
tinuing loss of millions to the Govern- 
ment, the weakening of the military 
power of the nation, and the destruction 
of the policy under which we have grown 
so great? Why not be true to our na- 
ture and fulfil the praver of Lincoln that 
“governmen. of the people, for the peo- 
ple, and by the people shall not perish 
from the earth”? 


<_— 
CUBA’S WELFARE 


€ ENERAL BARTHOLOME MASO has 
I surprised Senor Tomas Estrada Palma 
and the latter’s supporters by coming out 
with a manifesto declaring himself a candi- 
date for the Presidency of Cuba. He makes 
a strong bid for the autonomist, Spanish and 
negro vote. 

After declaring that he has been induced to 
enter the fleld of Presidential candidature in 
order to preserve the nationalism and pa- 
triotism of the country, he says it is necessary 
to associate with the new republic the Au- 
tonomist party, “whose knowledge of the 


needs of the country is undeniable, and whose 
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the habit 


of cleanliness once 


in the nursery brings 
many a blessing to the 
adult in after years. 
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adds so much to the pleasures 
of bathing, that the child 
enjoys its gentle 

and healing qualities and gains 
naturally, what every 

mother desires— 

a life-long habit 


of cleanliness 


At all drug stores, or mailed, on receipt of 30c., by 
the C. N. Crittenton Co., 115 Fulton st., New York City. 

















work for Cuba’s welfare under Spanish rule 
was such as to establish its leaders as men 
of sound judgment.” 

“The military government,’ he continues, 
“has ignored this element, not considering it 
necessary. Jt also is desirable to associate in 
the work of forming the republic the colored 
race, which is an essential factor in our so- 
cial existence, and has proved an orderly ele- 
ment even amid great suffering. We cannot 
abandon these heroes now by denying them 
participation in our political personality. 

“We must have with us, too, the Spaniards, 
who are the nerve of our existence. The fu- 
ture of Cuba cannot be to them a matter of 
indifference. 

“The Cubans today are a poor people. We 
have lost a lot of time during the interven- 
tion. The element around the Military Gov- 
ernor has forgotten the duty of reconstruc- 
tion. Where much might easily have been 
accomplished nothing has ben done. It is 
necessary to reorganize the various depart- 
ments on an economical basis in order to get 
rid of what is superfluous. We have suffi- 
cient money to start a stable form of govern- 





ment if it is administered on sound financial 
principles.”’ 

Referring to the Platt amendment General 
Maso observes: “It is obvious that absolute 
independence of government is not to be es- 
tablished, for the unavoidable demands of 
foreign policy must be satisfied. The treaty 
which the Cubans are going to draw up with 
the United States should be the object of im- 
mediate attention in order to carry on the 
government intelligently. It is also desirable 
to learn the meaning and extent of the limita- 
tions, but we must make our purpose clear 
not to renounce sovereignty and independence 
whenever the definite establishment of the 
same is possible. 

“In the treaty we shall have to try to get 
concessions from the United States. These 
are due us in strict justice, for nothing less 
than the fact that the United States by us- 
ing Cuba has solved an important interna- 
tional problem.” 

Among the obligations of the Republic of 
Cuba General Maso considers that the pay- 
ment of the army should have a preferential 
place. 


ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN ON SOCIALISM 


RCHBISHOP CORRIGAN recently deliy. 
ered a sermon expressing his views on 
sccialism. 


f 
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He took the view, which is algo 
that of Pope Leo XIII., that socialism, jg 
any of its present forms, is diametrically op- 
vesed to Christianity; that the existing order 
(f things is the best; that, if the theories og 
socialism were carried to their logical cop. 
clusion, the portion of the misery allotteq to 
the werld would be largely increased. He 
said in part: 

“According to socialism the state is a bee- 
hive in which all worsn, where there are no 
drenes. Now, it seems that, were these theo. 
ries to prevail, there would be much less lib. 
erty and equality. There is enough misery 
in the world now, and the Pope says that, in 
order to remedy these evils, the Socialists 
play on the «envy of the poor for the rich and 
by their methods would increase this misery, 

“Whatever may be said to the contrary, 
socialism docs not promote fraternity. This 
is an outcome of Christianity—its law of 
charity. Socialists are contradictory to the 
teachings of Curist, nearly all their leaders 
being rationalists or atheists. They say the 
world is cired of enduring present ills for 
uneertain joys of the future, and turns its 
thoughts to the material. Even social Chis- 
tianity is irrational—light ana darkness ecan- 
noc exist at the same time in the same 
place. 

“The Socialists are entirely wrong on the 
issue of private ownership. Man is prior to 
the state and had all his rights indicated 
betore its development. Then God gave the 
carth to man to be divided according to cer- 
tain natural laws. Each may have a part if 
he can get it. One excludes another only ina 
negative sense. 

“The condition of the poor, of the laborer 
is better today than if sccialistic theories 
were practiced. Instead of producing per- 
fect laws of liberty and quality, regulating 
labor and capital, more wretchedness would 
certainly exist in tnis life, and perhaps in 
that to come.”’ 

——— 


DECAY IN IRELAND 


et his title a prominent Irishman, 
who “for reasons of state withholds his 
name,’’ contributes to the Speaker an ex- 
haustive analysis and review of the prelimi- 
nary abstract just issued by the Irish Cen- 
sus Office. After commenting on the decrease 
in the population of Ireland, which, ‘alone 
among Christian countries, has lost inhab- 
itants progressively for more than half a cen- 
tury,’’ this writer bemoans the fact that the 
jrish cities have grown at the expense of the 
rural districts. The unhealthy increase in 
inc population of a few of the larger cities, 
coincidentally with the abnormal decline in 
that of the entire country, is due, he be- 
lieves, to a development of the distributive 
and shopkeeping class at the expense of the 
troductive. He says: 

“The Irisa farmer no longer consumes his 
own home-made bread manufactured from 
his own home-grown wheat or cats, he buys 
bakers’ bread of American bolted corn; he 
no longer manufactures his own flitch of 
haecon from tne gentleman that used to pay 
the rent, he gets the American variety 
cheaper, and sends his pigs—not to the local 
curer even—but to England; his wool is no 
longer made up in the neighborhood into 
clothes for himself and his family, he clothes 
himself now in cheap Yorkshire shoddy, 
ready-made in sweating dens—almost every- 
thing that he wears and most of the neces- 
saries and comforts of life, from eatables, 
soap, candles, ete., which were formerly 
made and procured direct in the neighbor- 
hood, he now imports. And excessive impor- 
tation breeds an army of distributors, shop- 
keepers, commission agents, and middlemen 
generally. As these are chiefly concentrated 


in the large towns, and above all in the cap- 
ital, which is the chief seaport of the country, 
the latter have apparently escaped to a large 
extent the dry rot’that has overtaken the 
country as a whole.” 

































































CULTIVATION OF THE BANANA 


VON D. HEATH of Kansas City has 
| been taking observations in Hon- 


duras among the banana plantations and 
fruit. It 


is only a 


has learned much about the 
seems that the banana “tree” 


big bundle of clasping leaf stems which 





are remarkably full of fibers—a kind of 
The growth of a banana 
that of a 


As the plant grows, suck- 


manila hemp. 
plant may be compared to 
stalk of corn. 
ers spring up from the underground 
stems, as suckers grow from the base of 
a plant of corn. These suckers are des- 
troyed or are pulled up to furnish plants 
for other banana plantations. The plants 
are sect fifteen to twenty feet apart in 
straight rows. 

The cultivation consists solely in cut- 
ting uway with the machete all weeds, 
sprouts and the 


vines and suckers not 


needed. Growers are discussing the de- 
sign of cultivating the ground with 


horses and plows with the object of pro- 
ducing larger bunches and more richly 
flavored fruit. 

A sucker will grow from a hill, put 
out its spike of blossoms and mature its 
fruit in ninety days, which, if there were 
no failures, would be equal to a bunch 
of bananas every thirty days from each 
hill of plants. When the fruit has ma- 
tured the big plant is cut down to the 
ground with the ever faithful machete; 
cut in pieces and piled about the hill to 
hold moisture and to decay, since a ba- 
nana tree never produces but one bunch 
of fruit. 

The varieties of bananas cultivated in 
the tropics are apples. 
In its immature and unripe state the ba- 
nana consists very largely of starch. The 
plantain is to the banana very much 
what field corn is to the table or sweet 
corn, and is always cooked—that is, 
boiled or fried or baked. The plantain, 
with other vegetables, is boiled 
meat. Very commonly it is_ sliced, 
sprinkled liberally with sugar and baked 
in the oven like apples; it is also fried 
in lard or butter as are potatoes. Ripe 
bananas, sliced and evaporated or dried 
in the sun, are very much esteemed, and 
are known as banana figs. From unripe 
bananas and plantains, evaporated or 
dried in the sun, a nutritious and much- 
prized flour is prepared. 

An acre of banana plants yields about 
7% or 300 bunches a year, which are mar- 
keted at from 65 to 70 cents per bunch. 
One man can take care of 18 acres. When 
the plantations are far in the interior 
marketing charges are heavy and re- 
turns are nearly one-half the amount 
suggested. But the demand for the fruit 
is greater than the supply. Those grow- 
ers who produce enough individually or 
by association to load a steamship them- 


numerous—like 


with 


OUR DAY 


selves at least once a week will reap the 
largest profits, since it is the custom for 
the transportation companies to buy the 
fruit silver and 


from the producer for 


sell it for gold. 


—. 

HOW HE BECAME AN APPLE KING 
~KRED WELLHOUSE, the apple king 
4 

I of Kansas, has just finished gath- 

fruit from 1,240 aeres of trees. 

60,000 


ering the 
No less 


shipped or stored, yielding a net profit of 


thar bushels have been 


$20,000 or $25,000. 


Some twenty-five years ago Mr. Well- 


house was a poor man. He owned no 


large farms and no orchards. He had, 


however, become so much interested in 
tree culture that he was approached by 
L. B. Wheat, an attorney of Leavenworth, 
and asked to look over a lot of rough 
land which he owned, thinking it might 
be suitable for tree culture. As a result 
a partnership sprung up and 400 or 500 
acres were planted. 

The utmost 
young trees 


taken of the 
grew 


care was 


they 
Within six years they were bearing. 


and rapidly. 
And 
As a paying propo- 
sition these orchards were regular gold 
For more than fifteen years they 
yielded handsome returns. 


they bore and bore. 


mines. 


Their days of 


usefulness ended about 1895. During 
their producing life they netted their 
owners $104,000 profits. This*sum was 


divided equally between Mr. Wheat and 
Mr. Wellhouse. 

With the profits of these orchards Mr. 
Wellhouse bought land and planted some 
He didn’t wait un- 
til the partnership orchards had run out. 


orchards of his own. 
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Ile planted his own so that they began 
to bear about the time the old orchards 
He walked out of his old part- 
nership orchards right into his own new 


fave out. 


ones, Where he got all the profits instead 
of half. 
doing business on his own accord. 


From that time on he has been 


Mr. Wellhouse studies tree culture as a 
florist does flowers. He begins with the 
little sprig and nurses it tenderly, cares 
for it when it grows up and removes it 
at its death. When it gets sick he di- 
“ugnoses iis case and tries to cure it. He 
the disease from 
To look after 
the health of an orchard is no little task. 
It takes a tree doctor to do it properly. 
Mr. Wellhouse is a foe to the hundreds 


also works to prevent 


spreading to other trees. 


of different kinds of bugs and pests that 
in killing 
He has made bugology a study 
that is the bugology that has 


seem to take special delight 
orchards. 
for years; 
anything to ‘do with orchards. He uses 
all the modern tools invented and reme- 
dics discovered to keep his orchards in a 
He has also invented 
some tools and discovered some remedies 
himself which are universally used by 
orchardists. 


healthy condition. 


<—— 
A PLANT-SETTING MACHINE 


REMARKABLE machine is that used 
y 3 for the transplanting of plants on a 
large scale. This machine is drawn by horses 
and is operated by a man and two boys. It 
handles tomato, cabbage, strawberry, tobac- 
co and similar plants when they are but little 
more than seedlings. 

The plant-setting machine, for all it looks 
big and cumbersome and seems to be a com- 
plicated affair, receives the plants in a hop- 
per. When the team moves off a starting 
lever is thrown over and the machine makes 
a hole in the ground. In this it drops the 
plant, scatters fertilizers near the roots, wa- 
ters the roots and draws the earth close up 
around the plant more evenly than it is done 
by hand. 

It sets the plants deep or shallow, deposits 
a large or small quantity of fertilizer and 
water and does anything the operator wants 
it to do. 

it sets the plants into a single row with- 
out injuring any of them and each just as 
far apart as the gauge calls for. It will plant 
from five to eight acres a day and put the 
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about it 


child, operating like magic 





Are you disturbed at night and broken of your rest by a sick child suffering and crying 
with the excruciating pain of Cutting Teeth ? 
and get a bottle of 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 


It will relieve the poor little sufferer immediately—depend upon it: there is no mistake 
There is not a mother on earth who has ever used it who will not tell you at once 
that it will regulate the bowels and give rest to the mother and relief and health to the 
Pleasant to the taste, and is the prescription of one of the 
oldest and best female physicians and nurses in the United States. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


If so, go at once 


Sold everywhere. 
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lung troubles. 


cough. 


gists. 


The Danger is in the Neglect! 


That persistent, tickling cough, if not cured 
now may hang on all winter and lead to 
It’s what a cough may lead | 
to that makes it dangerous. | 
against danger by keeping always in the 
house, ready for use, 


HALE’S 


Honey of Horehound and Tar 


Containing the soothing honey, the strength- 
ening horehound and the antiseptic tar, it 
is a speedy cure for the most obstinate 
It will not derange the weakest 
stomach and is a standard remedy for affec- 
tions of the throat, reeommended and pre- 
scribed by leading physicians, 


Refuse substitutes, 


Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 


Be armed 


Of all Drug- 


Be sure and get 








Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 

















What the buyer of a 


Remington Typewriter 


gets! 


The Standard Typewriter for over a quarter of a 
century. 

The most durable writing machine made. 

The largest output of work by the operator. 


Expense. 


The Best Investment —The machine which depre- 


ciates least from year to year. 


(WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway,: New York. 






—* 


The greatest economy of Time, Material and << 





plants in’ the ground as close as one foot 
apart. The work done by this machine may 
be judged from the fact that to plant at one 
foot apart each way calls for the setting of 
43,560 plants in a single acre. If only five 
acres were covered in a day it would mean 


the transplanting of 217,800 plants. 





AMERICAN ANTHRACITE IN GERMANY 


‘ HE Philadelphia Record makes the in- 

teresting note that the first full cargo 
of American anthracite coal is about to be 
shipped from that city to Germany, the des- 


tination of the cargo being Berlin, by way of 
Stettin. Hitherto every attempt to sell anthra- 
cite in Germany has failed through the lack 







of proper stoves in which to burn it, but 
lately there has been such a large sale of 
American stoves in that country that the 
shippers feel confident the time has come to 
build up an extensive trade. Moreover, thig 
coal can be sold in Stettin for 50 cents legs g 
ton than Welsh cannel brings. The ship wil 
receive 10s. 6d. (about $2.62) per ton freight, 
and the cost of the coal laid down in Berliy 
will be 31s. 6d. (about $7.80). This is one of 
the most important and significant trade 
movements that has been reported in some 
time. If the German people can be made to 
take kindly to the new fuel it will mean the 
opening of a new and very large market, and 
with increased exportations it seems reagon. 
able to believe that the price of the coal can 
be reduced still further below that of the 
Welsh product, with the result that the latter 
should be pushed ultimately out of the Ger. 
man market. 
<— 


TO TUNNEL THE HORSESHOE CURVE 


~HE most colossal enterprise yet under- 
taken in modern American railroading 
is to sacrifice the great horseshoe curve of 
the Pennsylvania railway company on its 
main line along the Alleghany Mountains, 
five miles west of Altoona, Pa., by construct- 
ing an underground tunnel seven miles in 
length. This has been recommended by the 
chief engineer of the road. The tunnel will 
only be surpassed in distance by the famous 
St. Gotharu hole through the Alps in Switz- 
erland. 

The tunnel will begin at a point a few rods 
below the curve and come out of the mountain 
a short distance beyond Cresson, a summer 
resort. The length would approximate seven 
miles. The distance between Kittanning Point, 
where the curve is located, and Cresson, over 
the present line, is about ten miles. The tun- 
nel will save at least three minutes, to say 
nothing of the steep grades and sharp curves 
to be eliminated. It is expected the cost will 
run into the millions. . 

For years it has been said that the horse- 
shoe curve would have to be abandoned on 
account of the growing demands for shorter 
and less precipitate lines for faster travel 
between the East and the West, but it was 
presumed a fill would be made so that the 
road might cross the gorge below the two 
big reservoirs there which supply Altoona 
with water. 

This elimination, however, would not destroy 
the mountain grades. The plan now is to 
avoid both the abrupt circuit and grades by 
tunneling under the mountains at the points 
where, both east and west, the worst of the 
curves and the grade are encountered. 


— 
DEMAND FOR SMALL NOTES 


More than $140,000,00¢C of paper money will, 
by iuiluences now at work, be cha'ged f: m 
denominaticns above $10 to that size or small- 
er, says United States Treasurer Roberts in 
ihs annual report. This, he believes, will be 
vf great benefit to trade end commerce in 
supplying the heretofore overwhelming de- 
mand for notes of small denominations. 

“Arrengements are completed,’ says the 
.reasurer, ‘subject to generous action by Con- 
gress, for putting out notes and certificates 
with the beginning of the calendar year 12 
at the rate of 135,000,000 pieces annually.” 

The redemptions of national bank notes dur- 
ing the year were the heaviest for twenty- 
three years, amounting to $147,486,577, an in- 
crease of $50,303,970 over 1900. 


—— 


a HE present population of Canada is 5,- 

400,000. There has been a gain of 60, 
000 in ten years. This is the same gain 4s 
that of Chicago during the last decade. Ten 
years ago the population of the Dominion was 
one-thirteenth that of the United States. It 
is less than one-fourteenth now. 


—- 


NITED STATES trade with Germany 
shows marvelous growth since 1870 Im- 
ports increased from $27,000,000 to $100, 000,000 
and the exports jumped from $42,000,/00 to 


$191,000,000. 
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ODD AND CURIOUS 


KING ALPHONSO’S PRIVATE CARS 


Two special cars for the use of young 
King Alphonso of Spain have just been 
completed at Wilmington, Del. One of 
the cars is a drawing-room coach, some- 
what similar to the Pullman drawing- 
room cars, except that it is much 
smaller, being only thirty feet long. 
That is a good length, however, for cars 
in Spain. The drawing-room car is not 
unlike Pullman cars in appearance. It is 
painted royal blue, with gold trimmings 
and lettering and contains Alphonso’s 
coat-of-arms on each side, which adds to 
the richness of the effect. Inside the car 
is finished in mahogany, which is taste- 
fully carved. 

The other car is a dining car. It is 
the same size as the drawing-room car 
and is somewhat similar in appearance, 
except that the exterior is painted red 
instead of blue. It is also finished inside 
in mahogany. In one end is the dining 
compartment, which contains six tables, 
three of which will accommodate four 
persons each and three two each. Next 
comes an elaborate sideboard, and the 
adjoining compartment is the kitchen, 
which is fitted with a modern range, wa- 
ter tanks, sink, hot and cold water ar- 
rangements and a complete cooking out- 
fit. 

— 
AGING EGGS IN CHINA 


The charm of a lightly boiled fresh egg is 
an unknown quantity to the palate of the 
Celestial, which only recognizes eggs when 
hard-boiled, and much prefers them advanced 
in age. For ordinary use, especially as a 
light diet for invalids, eggs are simply pre- 
served by being steeped in salt water mixed 
with either soot or red clay, in which they are 
baked when required. But the truly refined 
process is to prepare a solution of wood ashes, 
lime and salt mixed with water, in which 
some aromatic herb has been boiled. This 
paste is run into a tub and the newly laid 
eggs are therein embedded in layers. 

The tub is hermetically sealed, and at the 
end of forty days the eggs are considered fit 
for use, but at the end of forty years they 
will be still better! They become black 
throughout, owing to the presence of the lime. 
But the white becomes gelatinous, and “the 
whole tastes rather like plovers’ eggs hard 
boiled,’”’ says one who had the courage to try 
them. As the value of this dainty increases 
with age, the Chinese epicure discriminates 
between the eggs of successive decades, treat- 
ing his most honored guests to the oldest and 
most costly, just as the owner of a good cel- 
lar brings forth his choice wines. 

— 


SEARCH FOR GOLD IN OLD MINT'S SOOT 


M INING extraordinary will alone describe 

the search for gold and silver now be- 
ing conducted at the old Mint by Dr. David 
K. Tuttle, head of the department of melting 
and refining, and about a dozen of his most 
expert men. 

In about ten days everything in the old 
building which can be used in the new will 
have been transferred, and the old will be- 
come bare and tenantless. 

The last step preliminary to the dismantling 
of the old melting room is the mining for 
precious metals in it. For the prospecting 
now is on the floors, the ceilings, the tables, 
in cracks and crannies of boxes, on old dusty 
shelves, and, finally, in chimneys, where soot 
and dust have accumulated for more than a 
half century. 

Just as an experiment a week ago Dr. Tut- 
tle collected some soot out of a flue leading 
from one of the eleven furnaces in the room. 
In the memory of the oldest man there this 


had never been done before. This bare hand- 
ful of black dirt contained 2% per cent. of 
gold and silver. That percentage indicates 
that in a ton of soot and dust there would 
be found fifty pounds of precious metals, 
worth between $8,000 and $10,000. More than 
1,000 tons of the two metals, worth more than 
$2,000,000. have been melted in the old furnaces. 
There are at least 500 pounds of this, worth 
perhaps $3,000. 

The brick work was torn away, each brick 
being scraped and all the ordinary looking 
dirt and dust falling into receptacles, where 
it is now carefully kept to be thrown into a 
furnace and the valuable deposit “sweated 
out,’ as it is called. 

The value of the sweepings on the floor of 
the melting room has been frequently: refer- 
red to, but Dr. Tuttle’s miners do not stop 
at that. Now they are prospecting the brooms 
which do the sweeping, they are working out 
the wooden chairs, the wooden benches, the 
wooden boxes, the ceiling, the window 
frames, the tiniest corner and even a long 
shelf running around the room on which cru- 
cibles have been stored for years. In all of 
these the men have made rich finds. 

— 
A VALUABLE ROSE BUSH 


In the town of Hildesheim, Germany, is 
probably the most unique plant in the world. 
It is a rose bush 1,000 years old, and sprouts 
from it brasnches have realized fabulous 
sums. Some years ago a rich Englishman of- 
fered $250,000 for this entire tree, but the sum 
was indignantly refused. This wonderful 
plant clings amid thickly grown moss against 
the side of the famous old church of St. 
Michael. It is claimed that it has bloomed 
perennnially since the days of King Alfred, 
and this statement has never been disputed, 
for its record has been as carefully kept as 
the pedigree of the bluest-blooded family in 
the kingdom. It is supposed to have been dis- 
covered by some mysterious means through 
the medium of King Louis of Hildesheim as 
far back as 1022. 

— 
RURAL DELIVERY 

The inhabitants of the village of Chetwynd, 
Indiana, and others nearby have a unique 
way of receiving and sending mail. Recently 
orders were received to discontinue the post- 
office at Chetwynd because of rural mail de- 
livery passing within half a mile of that place, 
and so a large elm tree at the crossroads 
was utilized and made to serve as a postoffice. 
There are seventeen boxes attached to the 
tree, besides the Government mail box, which 
is used solely for money orders, registered 
letters, etc. Chetwynd gets all of its mail in 
a large box on the left of the tree, and fully 
120 people receive mail at this tree. The elm 
is a magnificent specimen of its kind, rising 
fully cne hundred feet without a limb within 
thirty feet of the ground. It is three feet in 
diameter at the bottom. 











































Daily and 
Personally Conducted 


Excursions 


to 


California 


and 


Oregon 


SPECIAL attention given to organiz- 

ing family parties. Lowest rates; 
no change of cars; finest scenery; short- 
est time on the road. Address 


S. A. HUTCHISON, Manager, 
212 Clark Street, 
Chicago, lil. 
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TrRave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyriGHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whetker an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica. 
tions strictly contidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,3618ro20way, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C, 















DO YOU WANT A 50 PIECE DINNER SET FREE. 


Write to-day for our handsome illustrated catalogue and see what beautiful premiums we give for selling 
our Soaps. We give to each purchaser of a box of Soap or bottle of Perfume their choice of some of the 
handsomest premiums in the market. Lamps, Bracelets, Glassware, Opalware, Knives, Roasting 

oo2s : ans, Cake 
Plates and other 
beautiful pres- 
ents. To the 
agent who sells 
only 24 boxes of 
Soap we give a 

50-PIECE 

DINNER SET 







































decorated anc¢ 
gold traced, full 
size for family 
we, oy set. 
e also give Couche 
Rockers, Dinin oo 
Chaira, Center Tablea 
Lace Curtains, Watches, 
nives and Forka, Gran- 
iteware, Sewing Machines, 
liberal commission. Wetrust you. No 






Musical Instruments, Fte. If cash is preferred we allow a ve 








money required. We allow you 15 days’ time in which to deliver the goods and collect your money 
Niceenen ae bm as pa ing us. Dont 
NELSONVILLE, ONTO. elay. yrite at once . . . 
Goods received to-day, My customers are all for our catalogue, You READ THE LETTER 
well pleased with their lamps. We have not seen can then see how easy it from a customer and 


be convinced that you 
are dealing with a thor- 
oughly reliable house. 


such nice lamps here before Will send another order 
in a few days. I am more than pleased with the 
mandolin Mrs. AGNES HITCHINGS., 


will be to earna Dinner 
Set or other premium, 
One day’s work may be 


SALVONA SOAP CO., Main and Locust Sts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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of the President 


An Autobiography 


‘‘The Story 
of My Life 
and Work” 


THE GREATEST NEGRO’S GREATEST BOOK 
Thirty-fifth thousand now in press 


This is a life-story far stranger than fiction, but it 
is more than an autobiography. More than the life of 
one man. It is a fascinating story of a period of 
American history. It is of absorbing interest in its 
story of the progress of the negro. A number of the 
author’s great speeches are given in full—as triumphs in 
oratory they have few equals. No such book will again 
be written as this magnificent work of 


Booker T. Washington 


“The Story of My Life and Work”’ is an 
uplifting influence and its description of a struggle 
for success fires the ambition of the young and is of 
inestimable value in suggestions for self-sustenance. 

It should be in every home. Its pages 
teach a valuable lesson for father, mother, son and 
daughter. No more fitting Christmas gift. 
400 pages, 80 illustrations. 


Money promptly refunded if you 
do not consider it one of the best 
books you ever bought, or, are not 
perfectly satisfied. Orders for 
single volumes promptly filled. 


Price 


$1.50 


Postpaid 


This is your greatest opportunity. 
Agents: “The Story of My Life 
and Work” is wanted everywhere. Everyone 
knows about it. Newspapers are full of accounts of 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON and his work. No other 
firm can supply it- Send for free outfit and begin 
business at once. We allow liberal commissions, supply 
books on credit and assign exclusive territory. Now is 
the time to act—our national advertising campaign is 
creating an enormous demand. 


MR R. Z. HOLLAND, Box 185, La Rue, Ohio. 

Dear Sir: I write to say that my book, “The Story of My Life and 
Work,” is published by J. L. Nichols & Co., Naperville, Ill. This is the only 
book which I have written that is sold by agents. You may care to write 
them for terms to agents, etc. I return herewith postage sent by you. 

Very truly yours, 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


How agents can get a book and outfit 
free. If you send $1.50 for acomplete book we will 
enclose canvassing outfit free and refund the $1.50 on 
your first order of one dozen books. Take advantage of 
this offer at once if you want to make big money and 
benefit humanity. Gollege men, high school students, 
ministers, teachers and other bright people should write 
at once and secure territory. 


Descriptive circulars, newspaper reviews and terms to 
agents free on application. Write today for full particulars. 


J.L. NICHOLS & COMPANY, Publishers 
19 Main Street, Naperville, Il. 


Editorial 
comments 
on Booker T. 
Washington 


Atlanta, Ga. 
“Constitution "— 

“We refer ‘to the 
magnitude of his work 
only to praise it and 
arouse the whites to 
friendly emulation.” 


Chicago, IIl. 
“Record "— 

“His life has been 
devoted to the service 
of his people, his books 
are in the homes of 
all classes, his honor 
is in the hearts of all 
who believe that color 
is only skin deep—the 
man’s the thing.” 


Chicago, Ill. 

Post !— 
“Mr.Washington was 

at the President's table 

not as a negro, but as 

an American citizen.” 


Dallas, Texas, 
“Christian Advocate” 
“Bocker T. Wash- 
ington is most as- 
suredly a man raised 
up of God to doa great 
work among the ne- 
groes of the south. He 
is doing a work second 
to no man of this cent- 
ury, and the people of 
the South, regardless 
of race or distinction, 
can well afford to ex- 
tend to him all needed 
encouragement.” 


New York, 
“Harper's Weekly "— 
“Mr. Washington has 
already accomplished 
what all the books, all 
the orators, all the in- 
cendiary talk, martial 
law, civil rights bills, 
amendments to the 
constitution, have not 
done and never will do. 
He has not carried a 
chip on his shoulder, 
but by the gentle meth- 
ods of Jesus this man 
has succeeded where 
Caesar would have 
failed.” 
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